Progress Noted In Aviation 
Despite Defense Conditions 


General, or non-air-carrier-aviation, made considerable progress in 1951, particularly 
in the field of agriculture, despite inevitable restrictions imposed by the nation’s prepared- 
ness program, declared Charles F. Horne, Administrator of Civi] Aeronautics, as the year’s 


activities came to a close. 


Executive flying and agricultural flying registered increases. 


creased, almost to the point of disappearance. Fly- 
ing schools and mechanic training schools decreased 
in numbers because their prospective customers 
were being taken into the armed services and the 
military drastically limited training contracts usually 
awarded civilian firms. 

In the manufacture of civilian planes, the CAA 
was successful in obtaining allocation of sufficient 
materials to produce 3,500 planes compared to the 
3,428 produced in 1950, and to assure that parts 
and accessories would be available in sufficient 
quantity to keep non-military flying able to meet 
the demands upon it for essential services. 

The increasing tempo of business had its effect 
upon executive flying, and proved the findings of 
previous surveys that acquisition of aircraft for ex- 
ecutive travel usually was followed by an increase 
in that firm’s use also of the regular airlines for 
executive travel. Production of the.type of aircraft 
utilized in executive travel continued strong. 

Pleasure Flying Decreases.—In one of its 
regular surveys of the use of aircraft over the na- 
tion, the CAA estimated that more than 80% of 
the active non-carrier civil aircraft are engaged pri- 
marily in useful activities, while less than 20% are 
used mainly for pleasure, sport and allied flying. 
Of the total of 92,809 civil aircraft registered, 47,907 
were found to be engaged primarily in useful opera- 
tions, 10,801 were being used chiefly for pleasure 
and sport, 836 were based outside the United States, 
1,377 were being operated by the scheduled air 
carriers with the remaining 32,888 listed as inactive. 

In agricultural flying, there was no usval infesta- 
tion of insects to account for exceptional increases 
in the use of airplanes in spraying and dusting. 
There was no great overall increase in the use of 
chemicals in agriculture, but the proportion that 
was applied by airplane increased. There were 
more aerial applicators at work, and more planes 
engaged, but the increase was due to steady in- 
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Purely personal flying de- 
crease of the business rather than to any sudden 
need, 

Prominent in this increasing use of the plane was 
the defoliating of cotton by spraying. Conversion 
to mechanical picking of cotton in great areas has 
increased the use of these chemicals which cause 
the leaves to drop from the plant just before picking 
time. This facilitates use of the picking machine, 
and is a major development in the raising of this 
crop. 

The grasshopper was subject of a systematic at- 
tack again this year, although it was not the threat 
it had been in previous years. Under contract with 
various states and in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, fliers treated 500,000 acres 
in the range lands of several western states to stop 
these destructive pests as they reached the age where 


(Continued on page 3) 


Civil Carriers 
Get Spare Parts 
From Military 


Spare parts to supply emergency needs 
of civil air carriers will be made available by 
the Air Force through a procedure set up by 
the Office of Aviation Defense Requirements 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, it 
was announced early this month by Administrator 
Charles F. Horne. 

Action was taken by the Administrator at the re- 
quest of R. L. Gilpatric, Under Secretary of the Air 
Force, who expressed a desire on the part of the 
Air Force to assist carriers in obtaining necessary 
parts but requested that the CAA set up a screening 
procedure to limit assistance to real emergencies 
where no other source of supply exists. Required 
assistance will be made available to the large ir- 
regular carriers operating aircraft with a certificated 
take-off weight of 12,500 pounds or more, as well 
as the certificated scheduled airlines. 

Mr. Gilpatric said that it had been brought to 
his attention that certain of the civil air carriers 
face a situation “which, if not corrected, will result 
in the grounding of aircraft and the interruption 

(Continued on page 10) 





CAA Men Save Pilot: Get Awards 


Awards of Merit from the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion have been given to Melvin F. Fisher and Robert 
J. Cramer, Civil Aeronautics Administration Air- 
craft Communicators at Columbus, Ohio. 

The award, made by Jerome Lederer, Director 
of the Foundation, and long-time sponsor of aviation 
safety, was earned on April 30, 1950, when Fisher 
and Cramer spent two hectic hours in the CAA 
Communications Station saving a pilot lost in bad 
weather. The case was different from many others 
in which life-saving aid has been given pilots from 
the ground, in that the two Communicators, each 
of whom is a pilot, actually instructed the lost air- 
man, who had no experience in instrument flying, 
in the handling of his plane. When he described 
conditions indicating his plane had fallen into a 
spin, they recognized the fact and told him how to 
bring his plane out into level flight. When he 


described another situation they realized he was 
on the verge of a stall and told him how to correct. 

The lost flier eventually was able to describe 
places on the ground below him well enough for 
the two Communicators, who had flown over the area 
themselves, to determine where he was. From that 
point they gave him compass courses to follow 
which led him safely to a landing at Columbus Air- 
port, after two hours of “remote control” flying. 

“I know this was routine work for you,” 
Charles F. Horne, Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, wrote to Fisher and Cramer in for- 
warding the awards, “because similar aid is given 
day after day to pilots in flight. But in this case, 
you showed initiative, resourcefulness, experience 
and a keen sense of responsibility over a tense and 
tiring period of two hours and came through with a 
life saved. You richly deserve the award.” 








Development of Coach Services 
Urged in Board Policy Statement 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last month issued a policy statement concerning coach serv- 
ices of the certificated domestic airlines in which they encouraged the air carriers to develop 


coach-type and off-peak services, on a reduced rate basis, and discussed general policies that 


would be applicable. 


Following is the complete statement of the Board. 


“Since the general authorization for the existing 
pattern of coach services of the certificated domestic 
1952, the Board has 
made a comprehensive review of these services to 
determine whether they are economically justified 
and to establish the basic policies which should 


carriers expires on March 31, 


govern in the future. 

“The Board has the dual obligation to develop 
air transportation but at the same time reduce the 
dependency of the certificated carriers upon Federal 
subsidy. Therefore, authority to conduct unlimited 
coach operations has been withheld pending the 
compilation of economic data based upon opera- 
tions over an extended period of time. 

Economically Sound.—‘It is the Board’s con- 
sidered opinion that coach operations to date have 
conclusively demonstrated their economic soundness 
and that the certificated domestic carriers should 
promptly and substantially expand their coach serv- 
ices using aircraft with high passenger-carrying ca- 
pacity (high density coach). Of particular signifi- 
cance at this time of equipment shortage is that 
conversion of aircraft from the standard seating in- 
stallations into coach configuration results in at 
least a 25 percent increase in capacity. 

“It is apparent that the maximum development of 
civil aviation in the United States, as contemplated 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act, will not be realized 
until such time as air travel is placed within the 
economic reach of the great majority of the traveling 
public. High density coach service offers a sound 
means of accomplishing this objective, improving 
the economic stability of the certificated domestic 
carriers and reducing the dependency of these car- 
riers upon Federal subsidy. 

“Tt is the Board’s firm opinion that the high 
density coach service offers maximum opportunity 
to the certificated domestic carriers to provide low 
fare air transportation at a profit level as high as 
that which can be obtained from standard fare 
operations using the same aircraft but with fewer 
seats and free meal service. The substantial cost 
savings which are possible through the full exploita- 
tion of the carrying capacity of the modern 4-engine 
aircraft types make possible substantial reductions 
in fares for coach services compared with first-class 
services, 

“Therefore, the Board will encourage proposals 
by the certificated domestic carriers to increase the 
scope of high density coach operations and to re- 
duce the fares charged for coach service below the 
present general minimum of 414 cents per passenger 
mile. 

Coach Service Restriction —“The only restric- 
tions that the Board will impose on high density 
coach operations will be the following: 

1. Minimum density for each aircraft used in coach 
follows: DC—4 64 passenger seats, 
DC-6 --68 passenger seats, and Constellation —79 


service as 


passenger seats. 

Minimum seating density for other aircraft types 
will be established in connection with. specific car- 
rier proposals. It should be noted that the above 
minimum seating densities represent the minimum 
from an economic standpoint, while the maximum 
will be predicated on safety considerations. 

2. No free meal service except for coffee or similar 
beverages. 
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“It has also become evident that low fare opera- 
tions can be justified on the basis of more effective 
off-peak utilization of aircraft, facilities and_per- 
sonnel, as distinguished from high density coach 
operations. It has been demonstrated that a greater 
overall profitability may be realized by operating 
equipment through off-peak hours, thus ensuring 
more affective utilization of facilities and increased 
passenger revenue. 

“While the off-peak operations should not be con- 
sidered in the same category as high density coach 
operations, they do represent low fare services which 
are desirable both from the standpoint of the public 
and effective airline operations. The provision for 
off-peak services also provides a significant increase 
in the effective passenger lift of the domestic fleet. 

Off-Peak Service Limited.—“The low fare off- 
peak services, however, are by their very nature 
limited to the utilization of facilities which exist 
primarily for other services and cannot therefore be 
expanded beyond the point where they are truly 
off-peak. The Board desires to encourage the most 
effective utilization of facilities, increase the total 
lift of the certificated domestic airlines, and at the 
same time encourage the lowest possible fares con- 
sistent with sound economic support. In order to 
achieve maximum load factors on the off-peak sched- 
ules, which generally entail relatively inconvenient 
hours of departure, the Board believes that the fare 
level for these services should not exceed 4 cents 
per passenger mile. 

“The Board will encourage proposals to estab- 
lish off-peak services subject to the fare restriction 
mentioned above, and with the restriction against 
free meal service. However, with respect to low 
fare off-peak services, the Board will not require 
utilization of high density aircraft, although the use 
of such aircraft whenever operationally feasible will 
be encouraged. 

Justification Necessary.—“The carriers will be 
expected to furnish adequate justification from both 
a cost and a traffic standpoint for proposals with 
respect to high density coach services and low fare 
off-peak services involving: (a) Changes in fare 
levels: (b) Service to segments not now receiving 
such service: and (c) Service to new points. 

“Justification will not be required for additional 
schedules on segments and to points now receiving 
coach or low fare off-peak services. Each coach or 
low fare schedule must be properly identified in the 
published tariff. 

“Since this coach and low fare policy represents 
a sharp departure from existing operations, all re- 
lated tariffs must carry an expiration date not later 
than December 31, 1953. The carriers will be re- 
quired to furnish special reports concerning traffic 
and revenue from these services in order that the 
Board may continue to study the impact and ef- 
fectiveness of these services. 

“The Board is cognizant of the problem created 
by passengers with confirmed reservations and 
tickets who neither utilize the confirmed space nor 
give the air carriers advance notice of cancellation 
prior to flight departure time. During the current 
period of limited equipment and capacity and the 
related high load factors, this ‘no show’ problem 
involves a serious economic waste. 

“Under these circumstances, the Board believes 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


Copies of CAA releases may be obtained 
from the CAA Office of Aviation Information. 
CAB releases are obtainable from the Public 
Information Section of the Board. 


Administration 

Greek and Ecuadorean Study Aviation Law with 
CAA—-(CAA 51-69) (Dec. 17). 

1951 Reflects Increased U. S. Civil Aviation Ac- 
tivity—(CAA 51-70) (Dec. 28). 

Military to Make Available Spare Parts for Air 
Carriers—(CAA 52-1) (Jan. 3). 

CAA Picks Key Men in Regional Offices for Avia- 
tion Defense Requirements Activities—(CAA 52-2) 
(Jan. 4). 

New Seaplane Facility Directory Now Available— 
(CAA 52-3) (Jan. 7). 

CAA Men Given Merit Awards for Aid to Air- 
man—(CAA 52-4) (Jan. 8). 


Board 

CAB Comments on Proposed Trans-Atlantic Coach 
Fares—(CAB 51-93) (December 5). 

CAB Authorizes Helicopter Service in the New 
York Area—(CAB 51-94) (December 5). 

Coach Policy-for the Certified Domestic Carriers— 
(CAB 51-95) (December 6). 

CAB Sets Hearing Date for United Air Lines Ac- 
cident Near Denver, Colorado—(CAB 51-96) (De- 
cember 11). 

Copy of Civil Aeronautics Board Letter Sent to 
all Large Irregular Air Carriers Concerning Com- 
plaints Alleging Improper Treatment of the Public— 
(CAB 51-97) (December 13). 

Board Suspends New England Air Express, a 
Large Irregular Air Carrier—(CAB 51-98) (De- 
cember 27). 











it is desirable for the certificated domestic carriers 
to include in their published coach tariffs appropri- 
ate provisions for a cash penalty in the event that 
the passenger failed to notify the air carrier of 
cancellation of space within a reasonable period 
prior to scheduled departure time. The Board at 
this time regards a 10 percent penalty as a reason- 
able charge for failure to cancel.” 
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Aviation Activities Increase During 1951 


(Continued from page 1) 


their appetites threatened range grasses and crops. 

The gypsy moth, destroyer of lumber forests, also 
was the object of a special treatment by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and 150,000 acres were treated 
from the air. 

Agricultural Planes.—Special planes for use 
in agriculture were features of 1951 aviation devel- 
opment. The CAA’s Ag-l plane, developed es- 
pecially for this kind of work, completed its na- 
tional tour, and was returned to its designer for ap- 
plication of improved dispensing equipment, and for 
certain changes resulting from recommendations of 
duster pilots who had flown it. Piper Aircraft 
Corporation began to advertise one of its line of 
planes for conversion to spraying and dusting use, 
and McDonnell Aircraft Company presented a ver- 
sion of its “Little Henry” helicopter as a vehicle for 
aerial application. 

International interest in the use of general pur- 
pose aircraft was focused upon three dramatic actions 
by the Economic Cooperation Administration, one 
in Iran where a swarm of locusts was stopped and 
the crops of the country saved. In India and Paki- 
stan, the operation was repeated and destructive 
swarms of locusts were stopped in their tracks by 
emergency use of the airplane scattering poisoned 
bait. 

So effective was this method, and so impressed 
were the peoples of various European and Asian 
countries with the possibilities, that representatives 
of 31 countries, who recently met in Rome for the 
Food and Agriculture Organization conference, map- 
ped out a campaign for the ultimate and complete 
elimination of the locust and its age-old threat. At 
this conference representatives of countries which at 
the time were at sword’s point, sat down together 
peaceably and planned the war to the death on the 
destroying locusts. 

Use of Poisons.—Concern by the CAA for the 
safety of pilots using poisons in treating crops was 
continued, and in the state of Washington, CAA 
representatives and those of the U. S. Public Health 
Service initiated a constructive program of research. 
Dr. J. Monte Johnson, Senior Assistant Surgeon of 
the Service, at the request of two CAA Safety Agents, 
conducted periodic blood tests on pilots who were 
distributing parathion, and found definite indica- 
tions that this work was having effect upon the 
pilots’ physical conditions. Two pilots were stopped 
from this work as a safety precaution, and further 
studies of the effect of the chemical on pilot reactions 
were planned. 

During the year the CAA and the Department of 
Agriculture staged a short course in the general 
subject of agricultural flying. Gathering their rep- 
resentatives in from field work all over the country, 
these agencies used their key personnel as instructors 
and then as students as they shared their special 
knowledge and experience. 

Throughout the country, farmers and airplane 
pilots were combining their efforts on the general 
subject of soil conservation. Many states picked up 
a program originated in Ohio whereby the operator 
of the local airport, the local expert on soil con- 
servation, and local landowners collaborated in a 
community-wide education program on conservation 
of soil. A feature of this study was a flight over 
affected land for better recognition of the cause 
and effect of erosion, and this was followed by in- 
struction in the cure and prevention. 

Another growing activity having to do with the 
productiveness of the soil and using the special 
abilities of the airplane, was the treatment of great 
areas of range land with chemicals to kill mesquite 
and woody plants that usually monopolize such areas. 
This is the only practicable method of eradicating 
such plants and thus preserving the sustenance in 
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the soil for forage crops, and the CAA officials con- 
fidently expect this part of agricultural flying to 
increase steadily. 

Treatment of soil with chemicals prior to the 
emergence of weeds began to show great promise 
in 1951. By this method, land which has been 
prepared and sowed to crops is sprayed from the 
air with weed-killing chemicals. When the weeds 
break the surfaces, they are killed. These chemi- 
cals can be made highly selective, and experts fore- 
see a great increase in this special kind of weed 
destruction. 


Greek and Ecuadorean 
Study Law With CAA 


A lawyer from Greece and another from Ecuador 
are studying with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion in preparation for writing their country’s civil 
air regulations, which will, in all probability, be 
closely modeled after those now governing the opera- 
tion of the CAA and the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the U. S. 

Miss Olympia Hadjivassiliou of Athens, Greece, 
and Jorge Marchan F. of Alausi, Ecuador, are spend- 
ing several months in the offices of Richard E. 
Elwell, General Counsel of the CAA, in detailed 
study of the legal principles underlying the regula- 
tion of civil aviation in this country. Upon their 
return to their native countries they will utilize these 
legal principles in drafting a code of laws for de- 
velopment and regulation of aviation activities. 

Miss Hadjivassiliou is the only woman lawyer in 
her country’s civil aviation activity and is secretary 
of a legal committee of 55 members established to 
draw up a new code of civil air law. She came to 
the United States in October and will finish her 
assignment in April. As her first indoctrination, 
she attended the Air Transportation Institute of 
American University. 

She was born in Turkey, went to Greece when 
she was 3 years old, and learned to read and speak 
English largely through her duties in translating 
International Civil Aviation Organization documents. 
She is a graduate of courses in political and eco- 
nomic sciences and law at the University of Greece. 
Her training here is financed by the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

Marchan first came to the United States in 1942 
as a Civil Pilot Trainee, and learned to fly at 
Parkersburg, West Virginia. He returned to the 
U. S. in October and is a student in Aviation Law 
at Catholic University. For his doctor’s thesis, he 
has chosen the title “Story of the Draft of a Civil 
Aeronautics Law for Ecuador.” His training is 
financed with Point Four funds. 

Marchan has taken courses in law at the National 
University of Santiago, Chile, and is-now serving 
his second term as mayor of his home town, Alausi. 
When he returns to Ecuador, he will supervise the 
writing of that country’s aviation code. 





New RTCA Report Available 


The Executive Committee of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics accepted the report 
of its Special Committee 57 on December 11. The 
report, “Utilization of Radio Frequencies Within the 
Band 108-118 Mc,” is identified as Paper 221- 
51/DO-43, December 21, 1951. 

Copies of the report are available from the RTCA 
secretariat, 1724 F St., N. W., Washington 25, D. C., 


at 15 cents each. 


Field Men to Coordinate 
Defense Requirements 


Key men have been selected to coordinate activi- 
ties of the CAA Office of Aviation Defense Require- 
ments in CAA Regional Offices to speed up service 
to the public and the civil aviation industry, Charles 
F. Horne, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, has 
announced. 

These key men will serve as points of contact for 
the Washington office and for aviation people in 
various parts of the country to contact locally. 

The materials requirements for four major pro- 
grams are administered by the Office of Aviation 
Defense Requirements. These are the air carrier 
aircraft, non-carrier aircraft, civil airports and the 
Federal airways and supporting units programs. 
While much of the work related to the requirements 
of these programs is confined to the Washington 
Office, the Regions are asked to participate by pro- 
viding priority assistance to non-carriers unable to 
obtain necessary materials. Where the Regional 
Office is unable to locate the needed materials, a 
claim is submitted to the Washington Office for 
processing to the National Production Authority. 

Regional offices also provide advisory assistance 
to sponsors submitting applications for airport con- 
struction projects under the controlled materials 
plan, necessary where more than 2 tons of carbon 
steel (including structural steel), 200 pounds of 
copper, or any amount of stainless or alloy steel or 
aluminum are required. Where an allotment of 
controlled materials is necessary, the CAA must be 
informed 23 weeks in advance of the proposed start 
of construction to get the project included in 
quarterly programs submitted to the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration. 

Key men in the Regions, to be known as Regional 
Materials Priority Officers, are: Fred B. Novinger, 
First Region, New York International Airport; L. A. 
Winkler, Second Region, Atlanta; Arthur Lybarger, 
Third Region, Chicago; Paul H. Boatman, Fourth 
Region, Forth Worth; Henry Simmons, Fifth Region, 
Kansas City; Morris Plotkin, Sixth Region, Los 
Angeles; Harold K. Phillips, Seventh Region, Seattle; 
Allen D. Hulen, Eighth Region, Anchorage, Alaska; 
D. J. Wilson, Ninth Region, Honolulu; and Frank 
C. Stone, International Region, Washington. 





Government-Owned Patents 
Listed in New Publication 


“Government-owned Inventions for Free Use,” a 
listing of more than 2,000 patents owned’ by the 
United States government and available to American 
businessmen for use without charge, was recently 
compiled by the Government Patents Board. 

Published by the Department of Commerce as a 
service to American business and particularly to 
the small manufacturer, the book presents its in- 
formation in two sections. The first, a chronological 
listing by Patent Office numbers, gives descriptive 
titles, names of inventors, agencies administering 
the patents, and the industrial classifications under 
which each invention falls. The second section 
gives a cross-reference listing of the patents 
under 21 major standard industrial classifications. 
These classifications indicate the commercial fields 
to which the inventions apply. 

The patents listed cover a wide range of products 
and processes, new uses for raw materials, and new 
methods of handling mechanical problems. These 
patents are on inventions developed in Federal re- 
search programs. 

The publication sells for $1 a copy and may be 
obtained through field offices of the Department of 
Commeree or direct from the Government Printing 
Office in Washington. 
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Regulations 
Amdt. 4b-5....... ...Effective November 27, 1951 
Amends Part 4b so as to allow manufacturers to demonstrate 
safe stalling characteristics in future airplanes with a minimum 
of danger to testing personnel 
pi ae eee Effective November 27, 1951 
Amends Part 61 so as to clarify the regulations concerning 
the authority of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to 
permit over-the-top IFR operations 
Snr Effective December 13, 1951 


Amends Part 241 by substituting the title “Filing of Reports 
by Certificated Air Carriers and Uniform Accounting Require 
ments,” and amending certain sections with respect to pro 
visions contained in the CAB Form 41 Manual republished as 
of October 1, 1951. 


Safety Orders 

S-461 reopens proceeding for further consideration and oral 
argument in the matter of a complaint of the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics against Alfred F. Tucker. (Nov. 23). 

S-462 orders stay, until further order of the Board, of the 
examiner's initial decision and order in the matter of the com 
plaint of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics against Ari 
zona Institute of Aeronautics, Inc., and that certain information 
be submitted to the Board within 20 days from date of order 
(Nov. 26). 

S-463 modifies examiner’s order of December 19, 1950, so as 
to revoke any airman pilot certificate held by Max G. Kroll, 
Jr., effective Jan. 3, 1951; permits him to apply for the re 
issuance of his airman certificate at any time subsequent to 
the date of this order. (Nov. 29.) 

S-464 in the matter of the petition of John Doe for a review 
of the refusal of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to 
issue an airman certificate, reopens the proceeding and re 
mands to hearing examiner Millard F. French for further hear 
ing at a time and place to be fixed. (Dec. 5.) 


S-465 terminates suspension of the airman certificate of 
Robert D. Irvin. (Dec. 10.) 

S-406 denies appeal of Stephen H. Martonak from the ex- 
aminer’s initial decision and dismisses proceeding in the matter 
of the complaint of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
against Martonak, (Dec. 13.) 

S-467 opinion and order dismiss proceeding in the matter 
of a complaint of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics against 
George F. Knuth. (Dec. 13.) 

S-468 opinion and order dismiss proceeding in the matter of 
a complaint of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics against 
Malcolm S. Wade. (Dec. 13.) 

S-469 modifies the examiner’s report in the matter of a com- 
plaint of the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics against Arthur 
E. Foss so as to permit him to operate aircraft to the extent 
necessary to enable him to continue his training under the 
terms of the G. I. Bill. (Dec. 20.) 


Airline Orders 

E-5867 dismisses petition of Parks Air Lines for the establish- 
ment of a temporary mail rate for services over route No. 91; 
orders that its petition for a final mail rate be processed con- 
currently with Ozark Airlines’ final mail rates. (Nov. 14.) 

E-5868 fixes certain temporary mail rates for Pan American- 
Grace Airways on and after Oct. 1, 1951, over its entire sys- 
tem. (Nov. 15.) 

E-5869 orders Chicago and Southern Air Lines to show cause 
why the Board should not establish the mail rates set forth 
in an attached statement over its domestic system. (Nov. 16.) 

*-5870 approves certain agreements involving Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines, Pan American World Airways, various air 
carriers, and other carriers relating to intercompany arrange- 
ments set forth in an attached appendix. (Nov. 16, 

E-5871 grants The Flying Tiger Line permission to inaugurate 
service on or about Nov. 19, 1951, at Binghamton, N, Y., through 
use of the Broome County Airport. (Nov. 16.) 

E-5872 grants Airborne Flower and Freight Traffic, Inc., leave 
to intervene in the matter of the complaint of Bohrer Air 


Freight Co., and Airport Package Service, Inc., with respect 
to proposed change in rules which would effect the elimination 
of advance charges to certain local cartage operators. (Nov. 16.) 

E-5873 Opinion and order amend the permit of Swissair, Swiss 
Air Transport Company, Limited, so as to include Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany, on its North Atlantic route between Switzer- 
land and the United States. Approved by the President Nov. 
15. (Oct. 22. 

E-5874 grants petitions of Northwest Airlines and the Post- 
master General and denies petition of American Overseas Air- 
lines Chapter, Flight Engineers International Association, for 
leave to intervene in the North Atlantic Renewal case; denies 
motions of Northwest Airlines for severance, and for deferral 
of that part of the Trans World Airlines application covering 
routes east of Bombay. (Nov. 20.) 

E-5875 dismisses petition of Eastern Air Lines for leave to 
intervene in the matter of the application of Compagnie Na- 
tionale Air France for a foreign air carrier permit. (Nov. 19.) 

E-5876 fixes certain mail rates for Alaska Airlines, on and 
after August 17, 1951, over its U. S.-Alaska routes certificated 
for transportation of mail. (Nov. 20.) 

E-5877 opinion and order in the Air Transport Associates, 
Inc. Enforcement Proceeding deny petition of Air Transport 
Associates for reconsideration, rehearing, and reargument, and 
petitions of Aircoach Transport Association, and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States for leave to intervene. 
(Nov. 20.) 

E-5878 denies petition of Robinson Airlines Corporation for 
consolidation in the Wiggins Renewal Investigation case of the 
amendment of its application in Docket No. 5062 filed Novem- 
ber 2, 1951. (Nov. 21.) 

E-5879 amends order No. E-5396 so as to exempt Wien 
Alaska Airlines until Nov. 22, 1952, from the provisions of 
section 401 (a) of the Act so as to permit it to engage in 
interstate air transportation of persons and property within 
the Territory of Alaska pursuant to contracts between it an 


(Continued on page 7) 





Accident Reports . 


Poor Technique and Overload.—In the early 
morning of January 4, 1951, a C-46D operated by 
Monarch Air Service crashed and burned following 
an attempted take-off from Midway Airport, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Of the 45 passengers and a crew of 3 
aboard the aircraft, only 5 sustained injuries. 

Following an investigation, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board determined the probable cause of the acci- 
dent to be the loss of control of the aircraft due to 
faulty piloting technique and the overloading of the 
aircraft. 

Prior to being cleared for take-off, pre-flight checks 
were accomplished in accordance with company 
operating procedures. All items checked satisfac- 
torily, and the captain started his take-off. The 
aircraft 
down the runway. 

At the captain’s command to raise the landing 
gear, the copilot moved the handle into the retract 
position and noticed at this time that the aircraft, 
now airborne, was turning slightly to the left and the 
air speed indicator read approximately 85 miles per 
hour. With the left wing down and with but a 
few feet of altitude, the copilot, realizing an emer- 
gency existed, immediately applied emergency take- 
off power—55 inches manifold pressure. However, 
the C—46, still turning, struck several small aircraft 
parked on the west side of the airport, and con- 
tinued beyond the airport boundary, striking a 
fence and railroad embankment. Both throttles 
were then closed by the captain, but the electrical 
system switches were not turned off. The aircraft 
came to rest beyond the embankment and about 
one-half mile west of the airport’s west boundary. 
A fire developed immediately, but all passengers and 
crew were evacuated before it assumed major pro- 
portions. The aircraft was destroyed. 

Detailed examination after the accident revealed 
no evidence of structural failure of any component 
of the aircraft prior to impact. A teardown and 
examination of both engines disclosed no evidence 
of mechanical malfunctioning or failure. Indica- 
tions were that the propellers were in low pitch. 
Maintenance records for the aircraft were reviewed 
and reflected that it was airworthy at the time of 
take-off. 

Investigation disclosed that the aircraft was air- 
borne and the landing gear was in the process of 


became airborne approximately half-way 
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being retracted when the indicated air speed was ap- 
proximately 85 miles per hour; however, the recom- 
mended break-ground speed for this type of aircraft 
is 105 miles per hour, and the power-on stalling 
speed is 92 miles per hour, when the aircraft is 
loaded to its maximum authorized gross weight. 
It was concluded that the take-off was made with 
the aircraft in a near-stalled attitude and lateral 
control was not obtained. 

In the light of these factors, the Board said it 

appeared that the accident was induced by faulty 
judgment and flying technique on the part of the 
captain. Contributory factors were the 1,100-pound 
overload, which increased the stalling speed, and 
the application of less than the recommended take- 
off power setting of 52 inches manifold pressure 
prior to becoming airborne. 
_ Down Draft Causes Crash. — The probable 
cause of the United Air Lines accident at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on April 28, 1951, was a severe down 
draft which caused the aircraft to strike the ground 
in a near level attitude, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
said in a report issued recently. 

The aircraft, on a flight from Cleveiand, Ohio, 
to Chicago, IIl., with stops scheduled at Fort Wayne 
and South Bend, Ind., crashed and burned some 
two and a half miles from Baer Field, Fort Wayne, 
after high winds forced a landing approach to be 
abandoned. The 11 occupants, 8 passengers and 
a crew of three, were killed and the aircraft de- 
molished. 

After an uneventful flight from Cleveland, the 
flight reported over Toledo and was given the Fort 
Wayne weather sequence report. Seventeen min- 
utes later the Toledo tower was called and permis- 
sion was requested to cruise at a lower altitude 
because of turbulent conditions. This was not ap- 
proved because of other traffic. Some 15 minutes 
later the flight reported it was approaching Fort 
Wayne and was changing to tower frequency. The 
flight reported again when 19 miles from Baer 
Field and was advised that Runway 22 was the run- 
way in use and that the wind was 5 to 10 miles per 
hour from the southwest. At the time this trans- 
mission was made there was a moderate amount of 
static and the flight reported that they were not 
receiving clearly. 

(Continued on page 5) 


Revocations- Suspensions 


Revocations 


Operating an aircraft when the wings were covered 
with ice or frost and carrying a passenger—Eugene 
J. Todryk, Beaver Dam, Wis. (Student). 

Carrying a passenger in an aircraft on a VFR 
flight when the weather was below minimums, and 
other violations (The pilot encountered bad weather 
and attempted to continue the flight contact at a 300 
foot altitude. After making a left turn, the pilot 
lost control, and the plane went into a spin and 
crashed. The passenger was fatally injured.)— 
Victor M. Brown, Albany, N. Y. (Private). 


Suspensions 


Operating an aircraft during the hours of dark- 
ness without displaying position lights—90 days 
form November 11—George D. Mace, Jr., Phoenix, 
Ariz. (Commercial). 

Falsely claiming to be 17 years old when actually 
16, when applying for a pilot certificate-—3 months 
from November 16—Vaughn Kaprelian, Westboro, 
Mass. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft closer to cloud formations 
than permitted—15 days from Oct. 30—Harold O. 
Whitehurst, Plant City, Florida. (Private). 

Operating an aircraft on a VFR flight when the 
weather was below minimums and carrying pay 
passengers when he did not hold an irregular air 
carrier operating certificate—90 days from November 
19—Arthur L. Aldrich, Milwaukee, Wis. (Com- 
mercial). 

Careless and reckless operation of an aircraft by 
flying so low to the ground as to strike a tree with 
the wing (Control was maintained and the aircraft 
continued to the airport, where it landed safely)— 
90 days from November 19—Thomas E. Mullen, 
Roswell, N. Mex. (Private). 

Careless operation of an aircraft by making a 
down-wind landing, thereby creating a collision 
hazard with another plane—90 days from November 
8—Bernie W. White, New Orleans, La. (Private). 

Low flying, failure to observe the traffic pattern 
at the Watsonville Municipal Airport, and failure 
to have in his possession a currently effective medical 
certificate—6 months from July 21—John L. Hanna, 
Jr.. East Watsonville, Calif. (Commercial). 
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Accident Reports ... CAB 


(Continued from page 4) 


Because of thunderstorm activity in the area, 3 
other aircraft were requesting instructions to land 
at approximately the time the United flight was 
making its approach. Two of these aircraft landed 
successfully and the pilot of one, upon request, ad- 
vised the tower that the thunderstorm was approxi- 
mately 10 miles west of the airport. 

At the time the four aircraft were approaching 
Baer Field, United’s was number four to land in the 
traffic pattern immediately behind a Trans World 
flight. When these latter aircraft were approxi- 
mately one and two and one-half miles, respectively, 
from the approach end of Runway 22, the wind at 
the airport shifted and increased in velocity from 
5-10 miles per hour to 40 miles per hour. Both 
flights were advised by the tower of the sudden 
change of wind direction and increased velocity, 
and a landing on Runway 27 was suggested, it be- 
ing more nearly into the wind. Upon receiving this 
message the flights immediately turned to the left 
to align with this runway. 

When these aircraft were east of the airport the 
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wind increased to 60-65 miles per hour with gusts 
to 85 miles per hour and a heavy rainfall began, 
accompanied by lightning and severe static. The 
flights were quickly advised of the weather change 
but, due to the sudden decrease in visibility, neither 
flight was seen again by the tower. The United 
flight immediately advised, “United 129 heading 
east.” This was closely followed by a message 
from the TWA flight, “Pulling out.” In order to 
avoid a possible collision the tower.then requested 
separation altitudes for these aircraft and both 
clearances were broadcast from the tower. 

A short time later an orange-colored flash was 
seen to the east-southeast from the tower. It was 
later determined that the United flight had crashed in 
a field 2.6 miles east-southeast of the airport. The 
TWA flight proceeded safely to Toledo. 

A detailed examination of the wreckage revealed 
no evidence of fire, structural failure, or mechanical 
malfunction of any part of the aircraft or its com- 
ponents prior to impact. The damage pattern to 
all propeller blades in the form of compeund bends, 
severe nicks and gouges in the leading edges near 
the tips, together with the blade angle positions, 
indicated that considerable power was being pro- 
duced by both engines when the impact occurred. 

All instruments in’ the pilot’s cockpit were dam- 


aged in such a manner that they were unreadable. 

The aircraft’s records were examined and these 
indicated that the aircraft was airworthy on de- 
parting Cleveland. 

Neither the company meteorologist nor the 
Weather Bureau anticipated the rapid movement of 
the storm or its severity in the Fort Wayne area. 
Investigation revealed that the storm progressed 
along northern Indiana at rate averaging in excess 
of 60 miles per hour instead of the 40 miles per 
hour previously forecast. It took approximately 
5 minutes, only, for the storm to arrive over Baer 
Field after it had been reported as being 10 miles 
distant. This indicated that the location of the 
storm was inaccurately reported since, to travel this 
distance in the time given, the storm would have 
moved at a rate far in excess of its known speed. 

The TWA flight turned immediately ahead of the 
storm and avoided it, but United’s aircraft was 
caught in the storm during the turn. The few 
seconds in time and the short distance separating 
the two aircraft meant the difference between flying 
through reasonably stable air or through severe 
down drafts and turbulence, the Board said. When 
the aircraft encountered the forward edge of the 
squall line, it was subjected to a severe down draft 
from which recovery could not be made. 











Regulations of 
The Administrator 


Through January 1, 1952 


Note: Regulations of the Administrator marked with an asterisk 
(*) on the list given below may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at the prices indicated. Remit check or 
money order, made payable to the Superintendent of Documents, 
directly to the Government Printing Office. Copies of amend- 
ments may be obtained free of charge from the Office of Aviation 
Information, CAA, Washington 25, D. , or may be found in 
the Federal Register for the dates indicated in parentheses. 
Copies of the Federal Register are obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. 


Organization 


*Part 400—Organization and Functions. (10¢.) 


Amendments: 1 (July 11, 1951), 2 (August 14, 1951). 
Procedures 
*Part 405—General Procedures. (5¢.) 
*Part 406—Certification Procedures. (10¢.) 
*Part 407—Recordation Procedures. (5¢.) 
*Part 408—Enforcement Procedures. (5¢.) 
Amendments: 1 (Available from CAA.), 2 (October 23, 1951). 
Part 410--Delegation Option Procedures for Certification of 
Smal! Airplanes (October 4, 1951). 
Rules 
Airmen 
*Part 450—Inter-American Aviation Training Grants. (5¢.) 
Aircraft 
*Part 501—Aircraft Registration Certificates. (S¢.) 
*Part 502—Dealers’ Aircraft Registration Certificates. (5¢.) 


*Part 503—Recordation of Aircraft Ownership. (S¢.) 

*Part 504—Recordation of Encumbrances Against Specifically 
Identified Aircraft Engines. (5¢.) 

*Part 505—-Recordation of Encumbrances Against Aircraft En- 
gines, Propellers, Appliances, or Spare Parts. (S¢.) 

Part 506—Airworthiness Directive Recordation. (May 1, 1951.) 

Part 514—Technical Standard Orders — C Series — Aircraft 
Components. (October 12, 1951.) 


Airports 


*Part 550—Federal Aid to Public Agencies for Development of 
Public Airports. (10¢.) 

Amendments: 1-15 (Available from CAA.) 

*Part 555—Acquisition of Government-owned Lands for Public 
Airport Purposes. (5¢.) 

*Part 560—Reimbursement for Damage to Publie Airports by 
Federal Agencies. (10¢.) 

Amendments: 1-2 (Available from CAA.) 

*Part 570—Rules of Washington National Airport. (5¢.) 

Amendments: 1-2 (Available from CAA.) 

*Part 575—Federal Civil Airports on Canton and Wake Islands. 
(5¢.) 

Part 580—Anchorege 
cember 12, 1951). 


Airport and Fairbanks Airport. (De- 


Air Navigation 

*Part 600—Designation of Civil Airways (including amendments 
1 through 18). (10¢.) 

Amendments: 19-59 (Available from CAA.). 

*Part 601—Designations of Control Areas, Control Zones and 
Reporting Points (including amendments 1 through 22). (15¢.) 

Amendments: 23-64 (Available from CAA.). 

Part 608—Danger Areas (October 31, 1951). 

Amendments: 1 (Oct. 31, 1951), Correction (Nov. 8, 1951), 2 
(Nov. 15, 1951), 3 (Nov. 16, 1951), 4 (Nov. 28, 1951), 5 (Nov. 
29, 1951), 6 (Dec. 6, 1951), 7 (Dec. 12, 1951). 

Part 609—Standard Instrument Approach Procedures. (July 27, 
1951.), Amendments: 1 (August 25, 1951), Correction (October 
17, 1951), 2 (Nov. 6. 1951), 3 (Nov. 3, 1951), 4 (Nov. 21, 
1951), Correction (Nov. 22, 1951), 5 (Dec. 11, 1951), 6 (Dec. 
13, 1951), 7 (Dec. 18, 1951), 8 (Dec. 22 1951). 

Part 610—Minimum En Route Instrument Altitudes. (July 27. 
1951, corrected September 21, 1951), Amendments: 1 (August 4, 
1951), 2 (August 24, 1951), 3 (Nov. 2, 1951). 

*Part 612—Aeronautical Fixed Communications. (5¢.) 

Part 617—Airport Traffic Control Rules. (April 21, 1951.) 

*Part 620—Security Control of Air Traffic. (5¢.) 

Amendments: 1-5 (Available from CAA.). 

*Part 625—Notice of Construction or Alteration. (5¢.) 


Miscellaneous 


Part 635—Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Examina- 
tion Materials. (Available without charge from CAA.) 


Information on Seaplane Bases 
Contained in Revised Directory 


Complete information on the country’s seaplane 
bases is available in a newly revised edition of the 
CAA Seaplane Facility Directory. Such useful data 
as number and length of landing lanes, services 
available, lighting, fuel and location of the facili- 
ties are included in the booklet. 
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[Source: CAB Form 41] 
. 
Domestic: October 1951 
Revenue Revenue Ton-miles flown 
Operator Revenue | passenger} Passenger | p g 
Revenue | passen- | miles | seat miles load 
miles gers (000) (000) factor United 
(percent) | Express Freight |States mail 
aes pie. 
Trunk Lines | 
American Airlines 7,000,103 | 455,499 | 232,537 314,517 73.93 791,189 |3,241,946 1,401,389 
Braniff Airways 1,025,580 | 69,968 24,594 37 ,037 66.40 84,723 158,996 | 124,677 
Capital Airlines 2,298,966 | 188,977 57,857 92 ,626 62.46 236,358 489,228 | 179,183 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 791,488 44,919 16,798 25,906 64.84 68 ,339 91,957 | 59,571 
Colonial Airlines 334,181 23,113 5,894 10,733 54.91 7,116 12,883 9,619 
Continental Air Lines 597,511 26,711 | 9,950 18,377 54.14 14,106 53,691 38,449 
Delta Air Lines 1,365,732 79,742 32 | 66.67 107,355 | 321,242 147,975 
Eastern Air Lines 4, 529, 293 | 291,706 | 65.25 350,315 512,555 457 ,645 
Inland Air Lines 252,185 9,664 | 5 | 18,110 
Mid-Continent Airlines 751,784 37,496 | 37,684 
National Airlines 1,195,205 46 ,228 | 5 | 93,890 
Northeast Airlines 371,449 | 36,564 | | 12,726 
Northwest Airlines 1,090,085 | 74,164 | | 201,024 
Trans World Airlines 4,426,602 | 192,520 | 5 | 1,082,538 
United Air Lines 5,303,240 | 264,433 | ; é 7 | 1,735,960 
Western Air Lines 810,556 | 36,788 | 19,118 30/079 116,220 
Trunk Total |32, 143,960 | 1,878,492 | 919, 952 “|1,807,057 | 5,716,660 
| =} = = <== 
Feeder Lines | 
All American Airways 309,253 20.644 2,892 6,495 44.53 13,095 0 5,943 
Bonanza Air Lines 77,787 | 2,750 712 1,595 44.64 | 298 1,814 577 
Central Airlines 117,858 | 4,123 501 2,829 17.71 | 902 2,462 2,687 
Empire Air Lines 104,347 | 3,746 725 2,191 33.09 1,539 0 2,075 
Frontier Airlines 386,596 8,838 | 2,302 | 8,119 28.35 6,761 26,879 10,594 
Helicopter Air Service 29,163 | 0 | 0 | 0 | — 0 0 2,273 
Lake Central Airlines | 108,379 | 3,278 525 | 2,154 | 24.37 5,949 0 1,513 
Los Angeles Airways 23,556 | 0 0 0 — 0 | 0 4,094 
Mid-Continent Airlines | 82,876 | 4,008 857 | 1,760 48.69 | 3,814 | 3,596 1,650 
Mid-West Airlines | 65,873 | 248 39 263 14.83 | 0 0 848 
Ozark Air Lines 207,756 | 5,552 901 4,353 20.65 4,849 0 | 2,573 
Piedmont Aviation | 382,576 | 17,455 | 3,960 | 8,034 | 49.29 5,762 10,106 6,014 
Pioneer Air Lines e | 365 ,092 16,081 4,227 | 8,762 | 48.24 3,649 16,918 9,431 
Robinson Airlines } 151,078 | 11,516 | 1,758 | 3,172 | 55.42 | 6,140 4,319 2,840 
Southern Airways | 268 , 594 9,939 | 1,722 | 5,640 | 30.53 7,122 0 6,998 
Southwest Airways | 210,170 | 11,308 | 2,186 4,414 | 49.52 | 3,659 8,949 5,669 
Trans-Texas Airways 255,136 | 7,598 | 1,626 | 5,358 | 30.35 2,604 6,034 4,982 
West Coast Airlines 116,465 | 6,180 | 919 2,446 | 37.57 764 2,080 791 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways 35,653 | 259 | 25 | 143 | 17.48 | 154 0 87 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines 173,354 | 10,307 | 1,546 | 3,640 | 42.47 | 11,834 0 6,178 
— —— -| - ———_— | —_-_____. | ———_ —.} —________—_ ———_——_———_——_ — 
Feeder Total | 8,471, 562 “143,830 27,423 i, 378 | 38.42 | 78, 895° 83,157 77,817 
|= > _ ——————————S ) SS | = —— J 
| | 
| 
Territorial Lines | 
| | 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines......| 47,816 | 6,408 | 516 | 1,361 37.91 0 2,394 1,603 
Hawaiian Airlines 290,065 | 26,148 | 3,323 | 6,279 | 52.92 7,925 67 , 997 2,375 
Trans-Pacific Airlines } 120,154 | 9,471 | 1,145 3,364 34.04 150 2,559 1,281 
Territorial Total | 458, 035° “42, 027 | 4,984 | 11,004 | 45. 29 I 8,075 | 72,950 5,259 
|= ee — = ' — — EE 
Grand Total |36,073, 557 is 064,349 | 952,859 ih, 389,439 | 68.54 |3,883,972 |9,061,911 | 5,799,736 














International and Overseas: October 1951 





























} } | Reve- 
| Reve- | Pas- nue P 
Reve- | nue | senger | pas- Ton-miles flown 
Operator Revenue | nue | pas- | seat senger ee ee ee Se ae 
miles | pas- senger miles | load ; 
| sengers | miles | (000) factor | United 
| (000) | (per- Express | Freight States | Parcel 
| | cent) | mail post 
American Airlines 239,201) 9,457) 6,889 12, 144) 5 56. 73 | 788 160,753 14,492 0 
Braniff Airways | 329 , 858) 2,610) 5,137) 14,031 36.61 0 87,601 18 ,686 0 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines 143 ,295) 1,874) 2,273 6,638) 34.24 0 66 ,066 4,154 213 
Colonial Airlines } 65,805 2,761) 2,166 3,422) 63 .30 0 8,870 1,389 166 
Eastern Air Lines 263 , 069 5,892) 8,547) 15,521) 55.07 0} 36,274 42,921 0 
National Airlines 70 ,007 6,423) 1,654 3,768) 43.90 3,702) 34,003 1,265 0 
Northwest Airlines 558 , 289 6 334| 10,655) 17,151) 62.12 21,961) 754,992) 153,188 0 
Pan American World Airways,:..... } | ; 
Atlantic Division 1,382,859) 31,350) 46,284) 69,439) 66.65 0| 990,558} 457,026) 104,606 
Latin American Division 2,250,601) 55,963) 55,781) 94,224 59.20 0)2,202,641 272,410 0 
Alaska Operations 268 ,028 4,987 5,885) 12,009) 49.00) 0| 562,388 45,610 z 
Pacific Operations 804,285 6,866) 25,813 37 ,932| 68 .05) 0} 837,609) 309,198) 17,652 
Pan American-Grace Airways 508,508) 10,288; 10,939) 18,554) 58.96) 199,934) 0 27,879 9,115 
Trans World Airways 1,220, 20 13,936; 33,732) 50, 805) 66.40 0| 665,926) 278,937| 46,423 
United Air Lines 246,520 3,036 7,450) 12,808) 58. 17/ 0} 46,171 64,475 0 
Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 1,872 164 54 157 34.39} 0) 5,005 0 0 
| ae ——-—} — — pS - -| - es | ee - ap eceneeeoese 
Total is, 358, 404 161, 941) 223, 259| 368, 603) 60.57 226 ,385|6, 458 ,861/1, 691,630) 178,175 
| | 








Also indicated are those military facilities that 
are closed to civil aircraft except in cases of emer- 
gency, abandoned bases, private bases as well as 
those facilities that have been reported abandoned 
but not verified as such. The more dangerous ob- 
structions are listed at individual bases as are ap- 
proaches where glide angles to landing lane is 3:1 
or less. 


Another helpful feature of the publication from 
the pilot’s standpoint is the list of special notices 
at the end of each State listing showing the water- 
ways on which seaplane operations are either pro- 
hibited or restricted. 

Copies of the revised publication may be obtained 
from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ington, D. C., at 10 cents per copy. 


CAA JOURNAL 
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| Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 
(Continued on Page 8) 
International and Overseas: January-October 1951, 1950 



















































































Revenue miles Revenue passengers | Revenue passenger Passenger seat miles (000) Revenue passenger load 

— January—October January—October } miles (000) January—October factor (percent) 

‘ Operator January-October January—October 

a ee, ee ee a ee en 

mail | } | 

—— 1951 1950 | 1951 | 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 

a —_— . peniemaiai : SEES SERERRERENES WRREREnENER seamen aR Se a ee Sra apimmmenteiavearailaiiitinsiaitiianti wong 
American Airlines 2,379,261 1,905,653 97,251 75,159 | 72,701 57,506 121,708 93 ,836 59.73 61.28 

, 389 | American Overseas Airlines (ceased opr. 9/26/50) = 4,808 , 0: _ 105,823 = 160,108 mail 242,038 = 66.15 

,6TT Braniff Airways 2,727,584 2,103,382 24,135 16,626 50,923 34,724 | 118,199 89,756 43.08 | 38.69 

, 183 Chicago & Southern Air Lines 1,394,679 1,604,868 22,271 19,216 26,751 23,136 | 64,054 63 , 980 41.76 36.16 

,571 Colonial Airlines. . 668 ,468 502,574 | 35,642 19,382 27,923 15,734 | 34,760 24,842 80.33 63.34 

,619 Eastern Air Lines. . 2,166,437 623 ,377 46,249 14,126 63,949 14,690 127,599 31,594 50.12 46.50 

,449 National Airlines. . 1,003 ,249 644,704 96,612 68 ,649 25,155 18,538 | 55,219 35,796 45.55 51.79 

,975 Northwest Airlines 5,255,857 5,154,445 | 64,732 44,715 110,689 84,791 190,921 150,765 57.98 56.24 

,645 Pan American World Airways: | } 

,110 Atlantic Division | 13,356,889 | 10,550,060 296,271 | 149,689 423,333 | 301,652 652,715 415,781 65.63 | 72.55 

,684 Latin American Division | 23,697,085 | 22,861,163 668 ,642 | oo. 590,235 | 511,327 970,656 830,172 60.81 | 61.59 

,890 Alaska Operations | 2) 461.589 2,037,959 48 ,488 37,203 50,231 | 34,884 | 109,447 | 63,805 45.90 | 54.67 

, 726 Pacific Operations | 7,654,148 | 7,837,704 68 , 522 | 62,975 238 ,692 | 189,567 | 370,245 | 340,533 64.47 | 55.67 

,024 Pan American-Grace Airways 4,890,012 | 4,761,349 98,530 | 81,915 103,037 | 85,795 178,074 | 173 ,235 | 57.86 48.14 

, 538 Trans World Airlines 11,160,644 | 11,753,674 123,893 | 107 ,618 309,179 | 293,487 | ATT 252 | 465,830 | 64.73 | 63.00 

,960 United Air Lines | 2,587,574 1,678,354 35,258 | 23,864 87,064 | 57,388 | 134,252 87,235 64.85 | 65.75 

, 220 Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 85, 280 84,488 _ 2,1 103 | 2,190 | 690 | 720 1,733 1,455 40.40 49.48 

ee | caiman ¥, Nn — $$ | —— — — |} — | ___-_—. — — | — dete vinkcchictneniver niall taascdiectapadaiaani 

,660 Total 81,488, 758 78,911,811 Ee 1,728, 599 | 1,421,842 2,185,602 | 1,884,057 3,606,809 3, “116 5, 754 60.60 60.47 

= Index (1950 =100) 103.27 100.00 121.57 100.00 116.01 | 100.00 115.75 100.00 | 100.21 | 100.00 

», 943 | Ton-miles flown 

577 ae . os ee — 

;, 687 . | } 

,,075 Operator Express - | Freight | United States mail | Parcel post 

594 January—October January—October | nana il —October January—October 

273 [Cnn GeRORnREEN EDGSienD SacOeeRall [UR An: DELI WEP EES. -ionesonk. 

094 | 1951 | 1950 | = 1951 1950 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 

|, 650 al tae te a eT arr oe ee a ei, wile | a | ee ee | ee ‘rea Sanda eee 

, oa American Airlines 8,083 | 10,447 1,302,817 1,121,757 131,024 | 101,279 0 | 

— American Overseas Airlines (ceased ops 9/26/50) — | 2,058,699 | 0 — 1,076,291 - 285,557 

or 78,096 | 8 3 

5 Braniff Airways 0 0 1,178, 96 752,29) 140,373 44,475 0 | 

Geet Chicago & Southern Air Lines | 0 | 0 | 523,177 | 547,292 | 29,376 23,23) 1,830 1,790 

; "998 Colonial Airlines. . 0 | 0 | 39,402 47,507 14,664 | 3,517 1,248 | 853 

; 669 Eastern Air Lines | 0 0 | 229,251 | 267 ,045 | 305,578 61,135 0 4,846 

1" 982 National Airlines ‘ } 18,141 | 121,810 245,803 92,187 | 14,069 | 10,738 0 0 

"7191 Northwest Airlines | 211,260 139,285 | 6,053,041 | 4,786,972 | 1,452,932 | 1,677,946 0 0 
Pan American World Airways: | } | | 

5 Bs Atlantie Division 6,417,994 6,691,092 | 3,212,970 | 0 | 38,487,752 | 2,232,124 887,976 524,276 

| Latin American Division 9,829,884 | 17,664,517 | 9,493,468 | 0 | 2,542,432 | 2,268,001 0 

7.817 Alaska Operations | 2,336,137 3,419,374 | 2,180,533 | 0 379,152 | 317,803 0 0 

tuts \ Pacific Operations | 8,179,897 | 4,582,592 | 2,809,831 | 0 3,699,323 | 4,763,250 33,459 | 0 

Pan American-Grace Airways | 1,942,178 1,383,994 0 | 0 | 286 , 753 276,500 75,560 | 26,685 

| Trans World Airlines | 0 0 | 6.a0> aes | 4,806,377 | 2,792,881 2,155,309 475,394 | 358,999 

| United Air Lines 0 | 0 | 405,765 292,846 671,835 | 491,223 0 0 

1.603 Uraba, Medellin & Central Airways 28,447 | 26,340 | 22,595 | 0 0 0 0 0 

eH | Total . 23,971, 521 36,098,150 | 33,007,113 | 12,714,281 | 15,949,149 15, 502, 901 1,475,517 1,213,006 

Tate | Index (1950 =100) | 66.41 100.00 259.61 | 100.00 | 102.88 100.00 121.64 100.00 

5, 259 ands a — © ee 

9.7 6 . + 

9.78 Domestic: Passenger Miles Flown 

° 
(Total revenue and nonrevenue, in thousands ) 

——— | | | ° | | | | agi 
x _January Fe bruary March April May June | July August | September October Total 
ae eae ~——— — | —-—-— — — | -— — — | —— | | | | 

Trunk ; | 744, 984 | 689, 234 864, 819 865,751 890,976 | 950,740 | 946,363 | 994,477 | 968,165 954 , 960 8,870,469 
Feeder | 18,080 | 17,205 22,774 24,014 | 28.831 31,185 | 29,799 | 32,560 29,026 29,172 262,646 

a Territorial | 3,886 | 3,613 | 4,459 3,759 | 4.727 6,499 | 7.080 7,935 5,754 5,184 52,946 

a ait eal 2 ee -— | | — |} | — - - = 
; Total 766 ,950 “710, 052 | 892 ,052 893 ,524 924, 534 988 ,424 | 983,242 | 1,035,022 | 1,002,945 989,316 —* 186,061 
arce' | | 

ost = 

7 0 | ea is riers, relating to intercompany arrangements set forth in an at- E-5893 dismisses petition of Air Transport Associates, Inc., 

awe tached appendix. (Nov. 23.) to defer action on its petition for reconsideration filed oa Oct. 

on Official Actions eeee CAB E-5886 fixes and determines final mail rates to be paid 15, 1951, until after’ completion of the general irregular air 
166 : P E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., on and after Sept. 19, 1949, carrier investigation in Docket No. 5132. (Nov. 27.) 

4 (Continued from page 4) over its entire system. (Nov. 23.) E-5894 supplemental order and opinion in the North Atlantic 

0 E-5887 opinion and order in the Additional Service to Kansas Route Transfer case impose certain conditions for the inter- 

0 any Department of the Military Establishment, or request of case amend certificate of Continental Air Lines for route No. gration of seniority of employees of Pan American World Air- 

any department in connection with contracts between other 29. (Nov. 23.) ways, and ex-employees of American Overseas Airlines and 

4.606 persons and the department. (Nov. 21.) E-5888 grants petition of Mid-Continent Air lines and denies American Airlines transferred to Pan American upon consum- 

0 E-5880 grants Chicago and Southern Air Lines leave to inter- petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Abiline, Tex., for mation of the consolidation of the operations of American 
0 vene in the New England-Southern States Merger Investiga- leave to intervene in the matter of the application of ag Overseas with the trans-Atlantic operations of Pan American, 

7,652 tion. (Nov. 21.) Airlines for renewal of its temporary certificate for route No. (Nov. 27.) - ot : ie 

9118 E-5881 approves certain agreements involving Pan American 81. (Nov. 23.) ‘ ‘ c : E “5895 denies petition of Trans World Airlines to the extent 

16.423 ‘ World Airways, Trans World Airlines, various air carriers, E-5889 authorizes Ozark Air Lines to suspend service at that it seeks the dismissal of order E-5696, the abeyance of 

0 and other carriers, relating to intercompany arrangements set Miami Okla., until Nov. 1, 1952, or such time as an airport proceedings with respect to such order, and consolidation of 
0 forth in an attached statement. (Nov. 21.) suitable for scheduled air carrier operations by Ozark is avail- Dockets Nos. 2375 and 1706 for future actions relating to 
ae E-5882 opinion and order fix and determine final mail rates able. (Nov. 26.) : temporary mail rates; orders that Pan American World Air- 

78,175 to be paid Pan American World Airways on and after Nov. E-5890 grants Northeast Airlines permission to inaugurate ways and any other interested party be given until Nov. 30, 

16, 1945, over its trans-Pacific routes. (Nov. 21.) service on Nov. 19, 1951, at Manchester, N. H., — the 1951, to file written answer to TWA’s petition for consolida- 

E-5883 ds der No. E-5377 t t North use of Grenier Air Force Base, subject to necessary amendment tion; sets time and place for oral argument relating to the 

from Commciiieeh Adiieen aaa Dec. 1, 1952, Hcg pene of its air carrier operating certificate. (Nov. 26.) : question of whether Dockets Nos. 2375 and 1706 should be 
° of section 401(a) of the act so as to permit it to engage in E-5891 grants National Airlines leave to intervene in the consolidated for proceedings involving the establishment of 
otices interstate air transportation of persons and property within the matter of the complaint of U. S. Airlines, Inc., vs. Riddle final mail rates for trans-Atlantic operations of TWA and Pan 

water- Territory of Alaska pursuant to contracts between it an any Aviation Company, Inc., based on its operation as a non- American. (Nov. 28.) 

Department of the Military Establishment, on request of any certificated cargo carrier between New York and Miami; orders E-5896 grants Pan American World Airways leave to inter- 

r pro- department in connection with contracts between other persons that request of Riddle to engage in interstate air transportation vene in the matter of the application of K. L. M. Royal Dutch 

and the department. (Nov. 21.) be set for hearing as soon as possible; otherwise denies. Airlines for amendment of me poms denies petitions of 
° E-5884 opinion and order approve agreements providing for (Nov. 26.) a ee National Airlines, Pan American-Grace Airways, and the Com- 
tained acquisition of control by Purdue Research Foundation of Mid- E-5892 amends order No. E-5877 in the matter of the revo- monwealth of Massachusetts. (Nov. 28.) 
shing- West Airlines, Inc. (Nov. 21.) cation of Letter of Registration No. 1896 held by Air Transport E-5897 grants Overseas National Airways leave to intervene 
E-5885 approves certain agreements involving United Air Associates, Inc., so as to include a calendar analysis as an (Continued on page 8) 
Lines, American Airlines, various air carriers, and other car- appendix. (Nov. 27. 
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| Helpful Publications 


Publications listed below are on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Orders must be accompanied 
by money order or check made payable to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 


Flight Assistance 


Airman’s Guide and Flight Information 
Manual ............ ee $6 a year 


(The Airman’s Guide, published every 2 weeks, contains 
three sections: Directory of Airports, Radio Facility Data, and 


Notices to Airmen. The Flight Information Manual supple- 

ments the Airman’s Guide and is issued semiannually.) 
Airports 

Airport Buildings 20 cents 


(Problems of airport building design are discussed and 


several solutions suggested.) 
Airport Design... 30 cents 
(Provides basic information on airport construction.) 


15 cents 
improve the 


Airport Landscape Planting 
(Provides practical information on how to 
appearance of an airport.) 


NE TI i ciniisnnbinbcsntinnpibianssisniinnsiniastinn 25 cents 
(Describes various problems tavelved and presents methods 
used in establishing and maintaining a good turf.) 
Seaplane Facilities.......... 25 cents 
(Answers problems posed by the glenaiag and construction 
of seaplane bases. 
Small Airports ers 15 cents 
(Answers to many problems confronting communities or 
individuals who want to build a small airport.) 
Standard Specifications for Construction of 
Airports 


(Contains specification items for construction of airports 
and air parks. Covers clearing and grubbing, grading, drainage, 
paving, lighting, turfing, and incidental construction.) 


$2.25 


Flight Training 


Aircraft Powerplant Handbook..........-.-.-.-.---------- $1.50 
(For students, mechanics, pilots, and engineers who have 

only superficial knowledge of aircraft powerplant funda- 

mentals.) 

Facts Of Flight--------------cc--ce----ncserecoesccoesseeeee 75 cents 
(A nontechnical manual, with chapters on airplane flight, 

stalls, spins, airplane structure, airplane engines, flying the 

plane, airport traffic, seaplanes, and safety in flight.) 


Flight Instruction Manual...................... ...$1.50 
(A complete text on flight training for student and instructor. 

Includes acrobatic maneuvers.) 

oe fee ee 75 cents 
(Practical information about basic navigation of aircraft, 

presented in brief form for the use of the private pilot.) 

Questions and Answers for Private Pilots ....15 cents 


(A collection of the questions and answers upon which the 
private pilot written examination is based.) 


Realm of Flight 60 cents 


(Presents practical information about the effect of atmos- 
pheric conditions upon fight.) 
Personal Aircraft Inspection Manual 55 cents 


(Contains information dealing with the fundamentals of inspec 
tion and provides a general maintenance guide for the owners of 
personal type aircraft.) 


Miscellaneous 


ANC Procedures for the Control of Air 
TINS, ccanisctstvinnneniinisninnshiotansemnniaananda ...----45 cents 


(Officially approved manual of air traffic control procedures 
adopted for use by civil and military air traffic control per- 
sonnel. These procedures are required to be followed by all 
civil controllers holding certificates under Part 26 of the CAR.) 


Personal-Aircraft Owner’s Guide 15 cents 
(A collection of the questions most frequently asked by the 


owners of personal aircraft.) 


Terrain Flying 25 cents 
(Describes the special peobloms ‘ond boomed ‘quccunteced in 
flying over various kinds of terrain and proper precautions.) 


The Air Fair ...20 cents 


(Gives detailed helps in planning ol eneeing | an air fair.) 


The Flying Club.....--.-------------------+-s-esssssenseeneeees 15 cents 
(Planning and organization material so arranged as to permit 


“tailoring” to fit local conditions.) 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued on Page 9) 


Domestic: January-October 1951, 1950 





Revenue miles 
January—October 


Revenue passengers 
January—October 





Passenger seat- 
miles (000) 
January—October 


Revenue passenger- 
miles (000) 
January-October 


Operator ee ae | en 
| 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 | 1950 
| 
Trunk Lines } 
American Airlines | 61,637,087| 47,913,520) 4,107,687] 2,867,237|2,069,274/1,434,302) 2,729,894/ 2,065,665 
Braniff Airways... ''| 9'752'213} 9:329'890| °648:873] 5281969] 223'785| '178:394| °344,220| |325/801 
Capital Airlines | 21,182,588) 17,167,314) 1,647,342) 1,136,364) 513,417| 337,669) 835,579) 626,577 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines} 6,986,482) 6,149,320] 376,204) 270,628) 139,113 95.963} 219,003] 172/787 
Colonial Airlines | 3,234,085) 2,876,812) 207,389) 161,893) 52,738) 41,750 96,209 83,309 
Continental Air Lines | 5,389,0€6) 4,811,861) 282,720) 169,606) 85,695) 59,318] 159,319) 136,113 
Delta Air Lines 13,679,997| 11,906,625] 731,960| 523,978] 334,092) 230,514| 496,427) 397,299 
Eastern Air Lines 46,983,058] 43,664,744) 2,910,020] 2,164,042/1,315,261/1,016,657| 2,014,431| 1,643,369 
Inland Air Lines 2,326,951] 2,592,156 82,585 76,982] 33,565) 30,343 56,485 57,417 
Mid-Continent Airlines | 6,990,751] 6,959,800} 329,149] 288,772] 100,886] 85,299] 173,793] 160,803 
National Airlines. .. | 12 552,431| 9.410,167| 510,635} 317,617] 330,162} 197,348] 517,683] 374,454 
Northeast Airlines. . . | 4,024,280) 3,518,938] 389,684] 314,180] 74,992] 59,476) 122,353) 114,164 
Northwest Airlines | 10,387,876] 17,157,709] 601,985} 708,230) 398,035] 449,248} 600,716) 776,562 
Trans World Airlines | 41,214,423] 38,002,291] 1,752,669] 1,303,273/1,269,162) 919,097] 1,647,124) 1,383,117 
United Air Lines. . | 47,830,787| 44,703,658] 2,379,565) 2,081,711/1,442,960|1,184,041| 1,889,779] 1,706,407 
Western Air Lines. | 7'038/405| 6.896.615| 471,411] 373/671] '181,261] 141/989] ‘°273/184| °261,385 





Trunk Total.. 
Index (1950 =100) . 


110.31 100.00 


Feeder Lines 


301 210,430 273 ,061 , 420/17, 379 ,878/13 , 287 , 153/8 , 564 ,398)6, 461 , 408/12, 176 ,204/10,285,229 
130.80 ase -00 182.55 1 100 


00.00 118.39 

















| 
All American Airways | 2,755,174) 2,619,210 182,810 129,045 25,795 18 ,252 57 ,859 54,999 
Bonanza Air Lines. . 763 ,034 754,786 24,808 15,358 ,321 ,721 15,597 15,118 
Central Airlines 1,170,314} 1,506,600 26,853 8,374 3,669 945 22,038 4,520 
Empire Air Lines 1,035,077 963 ,170 37,411 38 ,207 7,182 7,029 21,735 20,225 
Frontier Airlines 3,751,145) 3,034,174 85,614 53,253 22,977 14,369 75,411 58,551 
Helicopter Air Service | 274,877 275,055 0 0 
Lake Central Airlines | 981,096 707 ,353 25,787 9,677 4,206 1,530 20,393 9,352 
Los Angeles Airways wer 254,996 286 ,437 0 0 0 0 
Mid-Continent Airlines 794,019 76,315 35,706 3,189 7,322 700 16,726 1,602 
Mid-West Airlines 651,889} 1,284,385 2,280 5,976 337 876 2,608 5,135 
Ozark Air Lines 1,650,621 39,47 39,890 1,242 6,451 184 33 ,324 700 
Piedmont Aviation 3,460,438) 3,071,975 158 ,389 101,346 36,655 20 ,920 72,671 64,512 
Pioneer Air Lines 3,240,345) 3,115,265 134 , 680 105,857 35,040 28 ,520 17, 767 74,880 
Robinson Airlines 1,235,784 77,015 83,131 45,598 12,900 7,249 25,417 19,263 
Southern Airways... 2,476,213} 1,455,613 78,852 28 ,372 13,907 4,829 51,947 30,531 
Southwest Airways. . 2,059,413] 1,945,921 117,114 100,113 22,860 18 ,606 43,259 40 , 865 
Trans-Texas Airways 2,401,897) 2,511,219 62, 51,474 14,425 11,696 50,439 52,642 
West Coast Airlines 1,108,376} 1,047,692 66 ,393 58 , 572 9,837 8,351 28 ,275 22 ,002 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways : 460,826 358 , 784 3,590 2,619 330 237 1,801 1,429 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines. . 1,674,564) 1,707,612 81,599 40 ,889 13,058 6,543 29,862 14,153 
Feeder Total 32,200,098) 27,738,060] 1,247,833 799,161) 243,272) 154,557 642,129 490 ,479 
Index (1950 =100) 116 100.00 156.14 100.00 157. 40 100.00 130.92 100.00 
Territorial Lines 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines 508 ,024 463,915 77,774 61,820 6,230 4,968 13,723 11,723 
Hawaiian Airlines 2,721,640} 2,476,035 288 , 564 277,117 37 ,452 35,905 58 , 589 54 »660 
Trans-Pacific Airlines 616,485 — 66,122 _ 8,151 _ 17,261 
Territorial Total 3,846,149} 2,939, 950 432 ,460 338 , 937 51,833 4Q ,873 89 ,573 66, 383 
Index (1950 =100) 130. 82 100. 00 _ 127. 59 100. 00 126.81 100.00 134. 93 100. co 
st Grand Total 37 , 256,677 303 , 739 , 430 19, 060,171 14, 4265, 251 8,859,503 6,656,838 12, 907, 906 10, 842. 091 
‘all Index (1950 =100) 11 i. 03 100.00 132. 13 10.00 133.09 100.00 9.05 00.00 




















Agricultural Flying Added 
To Critical Operations List 


Agricultural flying has been placed on the list 
of critical occupations in the defense effort, and 
pilots so engaged will receive consideration for de- 
ferment by draft boards and in recall to military 
service. 

The action was taken by the Labor Department 
following recommendations of an_ Inter-Agency 
Advisory Committee which advised Maurice J. Tobin, 
Secretary of Labor, that pest and fire control, and 
dusting, seeding, weeding and defoliating of crops 
and forests, by aerial applicators, was an essential 
and important part of defense preparations. 

The Committee received evidence from the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association which had con- 
ducted a survey revealing that 61% of the pilots 
in agricultural flying were subject to draft or mili- 
tary recall. The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
collaborated in the survey and testified that the use 
of the airplane in agriculture is growing fast and 
assuming more importance all over the world in 
the production of food and fiber crops. 


Official Actions .... CAB 


(Continued from page 7) 


in the matter of the petition of Ralph Cox, Jr., d/b/a/ Ocean 
Air Tradeways, for an exemption under sec. 416(b); denies its 
petition for reconsideration and stay of order No. E-4990, and 
dismisses its complaint with respect to the use of the name 
“‘Overseas’’ by United States Overseas Airlines, Inc. (Nov. 28.) 

E-5898 approves until Dec. 31, 1952, certain agreements be- 
tween Railway Express Agency, Inc., and 33 airlines relating 
to air express, and orders that certain information be filed 
prior to the expiration date. (Nov. 30 

E-5899 orders investigation of and suspension from Dec. 1, 
1951, to Feb. 28, 1952, incl., of a rule proposed by certain 
air carriers with respect to proposed increase in free baggage 
allowance for Military personnel, in the matter of the complaint 
of Eastern Air Lines, Inc. (Nov. 30.) 

E-5900 reissues to Air America, Inc., Letter of Registration 
No. 1758, effective Dec. 3, 1951; rescinds Board order No. 
E-4452; reinstates application of Air America in Docket No. 
3909, and consolidates the proceeding with Docket No. 5132 
in the matter of the investigation of air services by Large 
Irregular Carriers and Irregular Transport Carriers. (Dec. 3.) 

E-5901 dismisses application of Continental Air Lines 
for an exemption under section 416 of the Act so as to provide 
air transportation to points in Kansas during an emergency 
created by flood conditions. Dec. 3.) 

E-5902 authorizes Pioneer Air Lines to suspend service 
temporarily at Mineral Wells, Texas, on route No. 64 until 
airport facilities there are adequate for use by Pioneer in 
scheduled air carrier operations. (Dec. 3.) 

E-5903 dismisses complaint of Braniff Airways against Pioneer 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Scheduled Air Carrier Operations 


(Continued from 


Domestic: January-October 1951, 


Page 8) 


1950 














Civil Aviation 
Highlights 





Airports and airfields recorded with 
> December 1 
By type:! 
Commercial 
Municipal . ‘ 
CAA Intermediate 
Military 
All others 
a. Private ie 
b. Miscellaneous governme nt. 
Civil airports and airfields by class :? 
Total 
Class I and under 
Class II ; 
Class III 
Class IV 
Class V... 
Class VI and over : 
Total U. S. civil aircraft. . December 1 
Scheduled air carrier aircraft 
December 1 


Civil aircraft production October 
Total. . 
1- and 2-place models 
3-, 4-, and 5-place models. \ 
Over 5-place models a 
Certificates approved October 


Student pilots 

Private pilots 

Commercial pilots 

Airline transport pilots 

Mechanics (original certificates) 

Ground instructors (original certi- 
ficates)..... . 

Flight instructor ratings 

Instrument ratings. . 

Control tower operators. . . 

Traffic control activity... .. October 

Aircraft operations, CAA airport 
towers . : 

Fix postings, CAA airway centers 

Instrument approaches, CAA ap- 
proach control towers. ke 


AIRPORT OPERATIONS 
Washington National... .. November 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 
Passengers arriving... . 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 
Other aircraft arrivals and depar- 
San Francisco Municipal . : . October 
led air carrier: 

















Revenue passengez Ton-miles flown 
load factor |- sacrum amrmnea” iia—aa deni 
(percent) | Express Freight | United States mail 
Operator January-October | January-October January~October | January-October 
1951 1950 | 1951 | 1950 1951 1950 | 1951 | 1950 
insiiajeiatanniciiamanineat a iene . =a | ca eres Sa - 
| 
Trunk Lines | | | 
American Airlines. . 75.80 69.44) 7,352,394) 5,553,312) 28,799,875/28 ,284 ,268/11 105, 786| 7,715,535 
Sraniff Airways... 65.01 54.76 877,500 811,987; 1,697,127) 1,593,439) 1,235,637) 1,042,189 
Capital Airlines. . . 61.44 53.89] 2,184,119] 1,837,407] 4,343,144) 6,954,163] 1,590,302) 1,214,834 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines 63 .52 55.54 637 , 188 566,784 691,436 743 ,386 538 ,7 13| 479 ,997 
Colonial Airlines 54.82 50.11 73 ,426 66 ,433 93,184 88 ,369 88 , 066) 75,467 
Continental Air Lines 53.79 43.58 128 ,189 85,185 474,064 400 ,650 286 , 613) 162,17 
Delta Air Lines 67 .30 58.02 977 ,862 833,628} 2,976,994) 2,480,152) 1,365,021) 964,717 
Eastern Air Lines 65.29 61.86) 4,181,088) 3,326,511 4,346,111] 8,988,960) 4,544,240) 3,947,981 
Inland Air Lines 59.42 52.85 75,319 56,411 116,380 135,535 163,184 100 ,802 
Mid-Continent Airlines. 58.05 53.05 225,325 196,157 429 ,780 422 ,267 347 ,876 263,750 
National Airlines..... . 63.78 52.70 360 , 164 454,376) 4,149,517) 2,322,522 871,795 529,989 
Northeast Airlines... . 61.29 52.10 157,918 142 ,362 215,850 251,351 123,114 94,742 
Northwest Airlines. . . 66.26 57.85] 1,489,051) 1,652,264) 3,228,624) 5,764,207) 1,735,611) 2,046,869 
Trans World Airlines........ 77.05 66.45} 6,317,398] 4,773,528] 12,356,493/10,744,902) 9,457,924) 7,085,046 
United Air Lines............ 76.36 69.39] 8,313,332] 6,868,278) 18,759,927/23, 185,069)13,923,528] 9,538,990 
Western Air Lines.... 66.35 54.32 358 , 780 417,771 517,696 586 ,921 991,450 658,354 
Trunk Total.. “a 70. 34 62. 82 33, 709, 9,053 27,642, 394 "83,19 196, 202 92,946, 161 48 ,968 ,890/35 ,971,439 
Index (1950 =100) . — in. 97 100. 00 121. 95 100. 00 89.51 100.00 136. 13 100.00 
Feeder Lines 
All American Airways 44.58 33.19 127 ,817 92,642 0 0 47,897 34,436 
Bonanza Air Lines. . . x 40.53 24.61 2,451 1,650 14,037 7,936 5,392 4,359 
Central Airlines........... 16.65 20.91 4,404 0 7,479 0 18 ,243 12,954 
Empire Air Lines...... 33.04 34.75 15,736 15,171 0 0 19,615 15,901 
Frontier Airlines. . pees 30.47 24.54 64,071 44,713 253 , 532 136 ,873 105,467 54,306 
Helicopter Air Service. mad - - 0 0 0 0 20 ,482 16,732 
Lake Central Airlines. . 20.62 16.36 77,306 24,008 0 0 12,063 4,215 
Los Angeles Airways... _— — 0 0 0 38 , 588 35,422 
Mid-Continent Airlines 43.78 43.70 37,620 2,766 32,789 2,852 18,071 1,578 
Mid-West Airlines........... 12.92 17.06 0 0 0 0 7,913 15,334 
Ozark Air Lines............ 19.36 26.29 51,698 215 0 0 17,154 1,123 
Piedmont Aviation Cugiae a éadee 50.44 32.43 73,637 66,219 104,921 111,940 52,703 42,219 
Pioneer Air Lines. ..... 45.06 38 .09 36,212 38,851 126,488 111,693 86,742 80 ,078 
Robinson Airlines... . . 50.75 37.63 52,103 33 , 703 33, 7 29,543 22,542 18 ,672 
Southern Airways....... as 26.77 15.82 65,189 33,84 0 69,850 34,927 
Southwest Airways........ 52.84 45.53 39,245 40,030 112, 151 109 ,060 48,757 38,279 
Trans-Texas Airways......... 28.60 22.22 24,192 24,064 52,664 48 ,213 40,509 43,278 
West Coast Airlines.......... 42.26 37.96 9,106 10 ,226 31,702 10,733 8,752 6,118 
Wiggins, E. W. Airways. . 18 .32 16.59 1,546 0 0 0 1,175 1,425 
Wisconsin-Central Airlines. 43.73 46.23 92,202 39,429 0 0 47,691 31,936 
Feeder Total......... 37.89 31.51 774,535 467 ,527 769 ,539 568 ,843 689, 606 493 ,292 
Index (1950 =100) anne? 120.25 100.00 165.67 100.00 135.28 100. 00 139. 80 100.00 
Territorial Lines 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines. . . 45.40 42.38 0 0 19,269 21,879 8,255 8,193 
Hawaiian Airlines........... 63.92 65.6! 81,380 97 , 587 663 , 400 393,116 29,199 44,744 
Trans-Pacific Airlines..... 47.22 — 1,079 — 13 ,294 — 6,899 _ 
Territorial Total. .... 57.87 61.57 82,459 97, 587| 695 , 963 414, 995 44,353 52,937 
Index (1950 =100)... 93.99 100.00 84.50 100. 00 167. 70 100. 00 83.78 _ 100. 00 
Grand Total...... .64 61.40/34, 566,047 28, 207, 508 84, 661, 704 93,929, 999 49, 702, 849 36, 517, 668 
Index (1950 =100). 111.79 100.00 122.54 100 90.13 100.00 136.11 100.00 





























Official Actions .... CAB 


(Continued from page 8) 


Air Lines with respect to inauguration of service between cer- 
tain peints in Texas, as authorized by order No. E-4585. 
(Dec. 3.) 

E-5904 denies petitions of the City of Altus, Okla., and the 
City and Chamber of Commerce of Houston, Tex., for leave 
to intervene in the matter of the application of Central Air- 
lines for me of its temporary certificate for route No. 
81. (Dec. 

E-5905 >. Ozark Air Lines to suspend service tempo- 
rarily at Muscatine, Towa, on route No. 107, until such time 
as airport facilities there are adequate for use by Ozark in 
scheduled air carrier operations. (Dec. 3.) 

E-5906 denies petition of Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
for reconsideration of Board order No. E-5635 with respect 
to its application for an exemption from the provisions of the 
Act so as to serve Miami, Fla., on its route between Houston, 
Texas and New Orleans, La., and Havana, Cuba. (Dec. 3.) 

E-5907 orders American Air Transport to show cause why 
its Letter of Registration No. 4 should not be revoked and its 
Letter of Registration as a Large Irregular Carrier suspended 
pending further action of the Board; directs the filing of an 
answer, preservation of records, and appearance before the 
Board on Jan. 8, 1952, and that the Proceeding be promptly 
assigned for public hearing before an examiner of the Board. 
(Nov. 30.) 

E-5908 Opinion and order in the New York City Area Heli- 
copter Service case authorize New York Airways, Inc., to engage 
in air transportation of persons, property, and mail for 5 years 
from date of issuance of certificate in the New York City 
metropolitan area, subject to appropriate showing of sufficient 
financial resources; otherwise dismiss and deny. (Dec. 3.) 

E-5909 grants the Chamber of Commerce of Boston, Mass., 


JANUARY 20, 1952 


leave to intervene in the Wiggins Renewal Investigation case 
(Dec. 4.) 

E-5910 approves certain agreements between Trans World 
Airlines, Compagnie Nationale Air France, yarious other air 
carriers, and other carriers, relating to intercompany arrange- 
ments set forth in an attached appendix. (Dec. 4.) 


E-5911 approves certain agreements between Alaska Airlines, 
Wien Alaska Airlines, various other air carriers, and other 
carriers, relating to intercompany arrangements. (Dec. 4.) 

E-5912 approves certain agreements between American Air- 
lines and Trans-Canada Air Lines, various other air carriers, 
and other carriers, relating to intercompany arrangements. 
(Dec. 4.) 

E-5913 approves, subject to uninterrupted tenure of positions, 
the interlocking relationships to be created by the election of 
Frederick L. Hovde, Charles J. Lynn, Robert B. Stewart, and 
Grove Webster to stated positions as officers and directors of 
Mid-West Airlines while acting, respectively, as officers of 
Purdue University or affiliated corporations. (Dec. 4.9 

E-5914 grants the State of Vermont leave to intervene in 
the Wiggins Renewal Investigation case; denies petitions of 
the Chambers of Commerce of Rutland, Vt., and Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., for leave to intervene. (Dec. 4.) 

E-5915 extends from Dec. 14, 1951, to March 12, 1952, the 
period of suspension of the fares and other provisions between 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and points in the United States described 
in Appendix A of order No. E-5693 in the matter of the com- 
plaint of Northwest Airlines. (Dec. 5.) 

E-5916 authorizes Trans World Airlines to suspend service 
temporarily at Washington, D. C., as a coterminal point on 
its foreign air route, until final decision by the Board in the 
North Atlantic Renewal case, Docket No. 5065, et al. (Dec. 5.) 

E-5917 grants Trans World Airlines exemption until Feb. 1, 
1952, from the provisions of sections 401 (a) of the Act so 
as to permit it to serve Albuquerque and Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
on the same flight, provided that it shall not carry local 


traffic between these points. (Dec. 5.) 


Passengers departing. . 
Passengers arriving . ‘ 
Aircraft arrivals and ‘departures . 
—s aircraft arrivals and depar- 
Oakland 1 Municipal Cini . October 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 
Passengers arriving . ; 
Aircraft arrivals and departures 
Other aircraft arrivals and depar- 


October 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 
Passengers arriving . 
Aircraft arrivals and ‘departures 
Other aircraft arrivals and depar- 
tures vee mana 
Los Angeles International... . October 
Scheduled air carrier: 
Passengers departing. . 
Passengers arriving . 
Aircraft arrivals and ‘departures 
Other aircraft arrivals and depar- 
tures. . : 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| } 





1951 


97 


3,834 
1,606 
416 
85 
332 


56 
152 
375 
162 


1,496,781 | 1 
1,226,582 
11,431 


103 ,247 
98 ,973 
11,531 


3,255 


9,338 
9,838 
5,677 


9,569 
47,776 
55,185 

7,873 
13,535 
80 ,322 
78,214 

9,846 

7,552 
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! Airport type definitions: Commercial—Public use and 


public services, private control. 

public services, public control. 
public services, CAA control. 
military control. Other—(a) 
control, 
(Forest Service, etc.) 


CAA 


Municipal—Public use and 
Intermediate—No 
Military—No public services, 
No public services, 
(b) No public services, Federal Government control 


private 


2 The following is a breakdown of paved airports and un- 


paved airfields: 






































Class of facility Airports Airfields Total 
1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 

I and under..... 123 106 |3,713 |3,902 |3,836 | 4,008 
ape : 179 | 160] 78 814 | '960 974 
Ifl. 342 328 165 177 507 505 
ae 335 335 43 39 378 374 
Wiens : 125 131 6 9 131 140 
VI and over. 80 78 2 3 82 81 
Totals. ...|1,184 |1,188 |4,710 |4,944 |5,894 | 6,082 
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New England’s Permit 
Suspended by Board 


The Civil Aeronautics Board late last month 


suspended the letter of registration held by 


New England Air Express, Inc., a large ir- 
regular carrier, effective 12:01 am. EST 


January 3, 1952, until the carrier shows that 


the rights of 
operations. 
The Board said that “such suspension should con- 
in effect until the carrier demonstrates to the 
satisfaction of the Board that it has a 
financial fitness, the managerial ability and willing- 
and the necessary facilities and arrangements 
an irregular carrier with due regard 
and welfare of the travelling public 
and that it is and will continue to be 
pliance with all applicable economic 
Passengers Mistreated.—The proceeding against 
New England Air Express was initiated as a result 
of the filing of a motian by the Board’s Enforce- 
ment Attorney requesting suspension of the carrier 
and was supported by affidavits, statements and docu- 
ments alleging that the carrier committed various 
acts in disregard of the rights and welfare of the 
travelling public in violation of the Civil Aeronau- 
Act of 1938 and of the Board’s regulations. 
October 31, 1951 the Board adopted a Show 
Order based on allegations of the Board’s 
Enforcement Attorney, alleging that New England 
Air Express engaged directly, “and through its 
agents, in certain activities and practices involving 
the subjection of large numbers of passengers to 
gross mistreatment and other extreme _hard- 
ships by demonstrating deliberate disregard of 
the rights and welfare of the travelling public, the 
obligations and duties of an air carrier and the laws 
and regulations applicable to air carriers and pri- 
marily intended for the protection of the public.” 
Violations Admitted.—The carrier filed an an- 
swer to the Show Cause Order of the Board which 
was verified by its President, Richard Olivere. The 
answer of New England Air Express, the Board 
said, admitted a sufficient number of specific viola- 
tions set forth by the Board’s enforcement order so 
that the Board’s order today may be based upon 
such admissions alone. Among the violations ad- 
mitted by New England where those occurring dur- 
ing the flights of October 1 and September 25, 
which involved enroute delays, failure to grant ticket 
refunds, and failure to provide the necessary op- 
erating expenses. 
The Board stated that “such practices retard public 
acceptance of air transportation, discourage its 
growth and development, and interfere with the per- 


the public will be protected in its 


tinue 
reasonable 


ness, 


to operate as 
for the rights 
in full com- 
regulations.” 


tics 
On 
Cause 


U. S. 


Civil Aviation Activities in 1950 and 1951 











| Percent 














| 1951 
1950 | (Estimated) | Change 

Number of Student Pilot Certificates issued. ..... 44,591 | 48 ,000 | +s 

Number of Private Pilot Certificates issued 25 ,969 | 23,800 | —8 

Number of Commercial Pilot Certificates issued... 5,165 5,700 | +10 

Number of Airline Transport Pilot Certificates issued 815 1,200 | +47 

Number of U. S. civil aircraft. . TA ee eee 92 ,806 | 88,500 | —5 

Number of scheduled air carrier aircraft................... 1,22 1,240 | +2 
IR fit acos ons he Gass ehekawar nee owns viene, 695 700 | +1 
IN tigen, 403 NOUS AE Oa Soke eee dd aie 496 518 | +4 
RS ee rr BS tL, Be a prea i 3, Scag ghtntipakthcafrants 29 22 | —24 

Number of civil aircraft manufactured.................... 3,520 2,400 | —32 
1- and 2-place models. .... ese he hetee amin 1,029 600 —42 
3-, 4- and 5-place models 2,362 1,650 | —30 
NE CI ES os voc altuna ¢ nie Gd ew are eacmad syparalearese 129 150 +16 

ON Gr St IIIS Skog dered sis pak es Gre kinds ORoiaks 6,072 | 5,900 | -—3 

SCHEDULED AIR CARRIER OPERATIONS ! 

Revenue passengers—Total.......................00ce eee 19 ,022 ,420 24 ,997 ,000 +31 
Sree 17,346 ,943 22 ,960 ,000 +382 
ES OF Ue OE ee oe eae 1,675,477 2 ,037 ,000 +22 

=O ss 2s po hae cone duke pee evinbebeat 458 ,087 ,277 500 ,902 ,000 +9 
NEE Se Wa wr crac, Ps ars eS ghee 4a we da 364,256,468 | 404,297,000 +11 
NS eer Oe ee re ree 93 ,830 ,809 96 ,605 ,000 +3 

Revenue passenger miles (000)- MD 5 sco hs oS ae 10 ,209 ,221 13 ,214 ,000 +29 
Domestic. . S Ra eisl ate anime a diasigral wvalbeacw tahoe acta 8,002 ,825 10 ,666 ,000 +33 
EE ie re ee Pree ne eer ee oe 2,206 ,396 2,548 ,000 +16 

Total passenger miles OWT. vc ices ciacacsvus 10 ,688 ,180 15,220 ,000 +42 
Domestic a ele ig Os a OY ne pe Ce 8 ,352 ,224 12 ,538 ,000 +50 
| ERE FE EET TO te 2,335 ,956 2 ,682 ,000 +15 

Express and freight ton miles*—Total.................... 211,913 ,648 219 ,165 ,000 +3 
Domestic =, Drew arity sihthure mas Caseeetomate 151 ,351 ,080 148 ,429 ,000 —2 
"TO FOC TO EE ae 60 ,562 ,568 70 , 736,000 +17 

Passenger SE SR, eae 144 3 Sep 
Ne ae EE. falas acai ue @ alate ales babe eaene 96 3 ee 
SS SESE FE Pe Ea 48 - _ ¢) eee 

Passenger fatalities per 100,000,000 passenger miles flown— 

EE roe, Hy LRU alton ae oo! Gear cae eae Sera 1.3 2) ore 
I is otk Pk kines Foe ey ae, ee : 7) Saas 
sg es ra gen ag ah cio bane aa ea 3.4 | 12 | eye 








1 Source: 
for the Internationa! Airlines. 


2 Excludes “all cargo” carriers. 


CAB. 1951 CAA estimates based on 10 months actual CAB data available for the Domestic Airlines and 9 months 





formance by the Board of its duties and responsi- 
bilities under the Civil Aeronautics Act.” 

A petition for leave to intervene was filed the day 
of the oral argument before the Board by a credi- 
tors’ committee alleging that New England Air 
Express has filed a petition of bankruptcy and re- 
quested postponement in order that they could pre- 
sent to the Board an audit that was being made of 
the carrier’s financial position. The petition for 
leave to intervene was denied, the Board declaring 
that intervention and postponement of the suspension 
would serve no purpose since the carrier’s financial 
fitness would be examined at the time the carrier 
applies for reinstatement. 





Military to Supply Parts 


(Continued from nage 1) 


of scheduled operations important to the national 
defense.” He pointed out that screening of appli- 
cations by the CAA would be in line with the work 
of the Administration as claimant agency for the 
maintenance, repair, and operations requirements of 
the civil air carriers in handling certain aviation 
phases of the controlled materials plan. Although 
the procedure calls for the Air Force to act as the 
a of sale to the air carriers, the Department of 
the Navy has agreed to participate by making its 
stocks of spare parts available through the Air Force. 

CAA to Screen Requests.—CAA’s Office of 
Aviation Defense Requirements will serve as the 
sole point of contact to receive and coordinate all 
emergency requests from the air carriers. To fur- 
nish assurance to the Air Force that a real emer- 
gency exists, the CAA will investigate each appli- 


10 


cation to make sure that there is an emergency 
and that all reasonable efforts have been made to 
obtain supplies from other sources. Where sup- 
plies available are less than requirements, the CAA 
will undertake to provide the Air Force with a rela- 
tive priority system for distributing the parts. 

The Air Force is sympathetic with the needs of 
the carriers, Mr. Gilpatric advised the Administra- 
tor, “and is prepared to undertake to establish a 
procedure on a temporary basis to assist them to 
obtain spare parts on a demonstrated need basis in 
emergency, although, of course, we are not in a 
position to provide a continuing support supply 
system for the airlines.” Spare parts will be made 
available by either diversion, at the procurement 
source, or by sales. 

The program is such that spare parts will be made 
available to the air carriers only when such diver- 
sion or sales would have no adverse effect upon the 
Air Force’s parts supply program. 


CAM Supplements and Aviation 


Safety Releases 


(Issued between December 1, 1951 and December 
31, 1951, and obtainable from the CAA Office of 


Aviation 


Washin 


Information, 
gton 25, D. C.) 


Department 


CAM Supplements 


of Commerce, 
































Sup- 
CAM | ple- Date Title 

No. | ment 

No. 

40 6 | 12/21/51 | Radio Facilities. 

40 7 | 12/24/51 | Application for and Issuance of 
Air Carrier Operating Certi- 
ficate. 

Amendment of Air Carrier Oper- 
ating Certificate. 

41 13 | 12/21/51 | Issuance of Air Carrier Operating 
Certificate. 

Emergency Decisions. 
44 1 | 12/21/51 | Operations Specifications. 
61 10 | 12/21/51 | Emergency Decisions. 
Aviation Safety Releases 

No. Date Subject 

351 11/28/51 Engineering Flight 1 Test Report No. 19, En- 
titled “Comparison of Take-off and 
Climb Performance Presented in CAA 
Approved Airplane Flight Manual and 
Performance Obtained in Actual Oper- 
ating Conditions for Douglas C-54A 
Airplane.” 

352 | 12/18/51 | Change in Maximum Fee to be Charged 
by Designated Pilot Examiners for Pri- 
vate Pilot Flight Tests. 
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Experience and Advice of Veteran Pilots 
Presented to Aid Cross Country Flying 


Is the phrase, “terrain flying,” familiar to you? 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 


hopes so, because it is important to private fliers. 


“ee 


The dictionary says of terrain: 


...atract or region of ground ‘immediately under 


observation” —so terrain flying refers to the problems of flying over various kinds of land. 


There was a time—and not so long ago—when 
all pilots talked “terrain” before every flight over a 
new route. That’s still a good idea. But with the 
advent of more and better instruments, a few more 
air markers, better maps, more dependable engines, 
and planes with longer range, the practice is less 
prevalent. 

But the idea still is so good that we have done a 
lot of terrain talking for you, and have written down 
in this booklet the best thoughts of those who have 
“been there” before you. This is not all the advice 
you need. Certainly there are other helpful ideas 
not included here. 

The Senior Local Pilot.—Veteran pilots have 
learned what they know in two ways: By personal 
and often rugged experience, and by talking to a 
character known as the “Senior Local Pilot” before 
starting off over a terrain new to them. 

He’s still around, this SLP—still flying and 
adding up the hours because he’s cautious, careful, 
and obeys the regulations. If you just listen casu- 
ally at the average airport, or listen with great con- 
centration and intentness at a Quiet Birdmen’s meet- 
ing, you'll probably hear him sounding off. You 
can learn a lot from an SLP. Like all private 
flyets, he’s a swell guy and eager and happy to 
share his flying knowledge with you. 

But the SLP is not always available. You can’t 
depend on his being at the airport before you take 
off on a new flight. So here are his ideas, his warn- 
ings, his do’s and don’ts. And this composite SLP 
presented to you by the CAA is a cosmopolitan sort 
of man; he’s been everywhere, from freezing Point 
Barrow tc torrid Central America, from the swamps 
to the bad lards. over stump land, over deserts, and 
over the hat, square. miles of Minnesota and Mani- 
toba, and the soggy delta of the Mississippi. 

Note well that we are not talking about weather 
nor engines, nor instruments, nor techniques of nav- 
igation. All of these are important, but they are 
covered elsewhere; for example, in the CAA publi- 
cations Path of Flight, Realm of Flight, and Facts 
of Flight. fell stick to terrain flying. 

For the Beginner Pilot.—Nor is this written 
for the airline pilot, or the pilot of a private plane 
in industrial use—well equipped with navigating 
instruments, radio, and perhaps with two or more 
engines. Mostly, this is for the beginner pilot, 
the man or woman who flies a small sport plane, 
with a minimum of instruments and probably no 
radio, who wants to use his plane for pleasure. 

The CAA’s SLP’s are assistants to the regional 
administrators in the various CAA regions. Every 
one of these is a veteran pilot. Every one has back 
of him the veteran employees of the CAA, including 
the Regional Administrator and his staff and the 
veteran flyers throughout the region. They have 
all flown much longer than you, the beginner pilot. 

You can learn a lot from them, so just drop your 
flaps and keep tuned in. Note well that there is no 
advice in this booklet against flying any particular 
sections of the United States. If you can fly, you 
can go almost anywhere. It’s wonderful to be able 
to fly over mountains, swamps, deserts, to see and 
to behold. Moreover, it is safe, if you do it right. 
What this booklet wants to say is that you are wel- 
come anywhere in your airplane; and you are safe, 
if you take the good advice of those who have flown 
before where you are flying now. 
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Problem Terrain.—In the United States we have 
a wide variety of terrain. The “problem” terrain 
divides itself into four major groups: Allegheny 
Mountains, Rocky Mountains, swamps, and deserts. 
Perhaps we ought to list three other classifications, 
although they are not of the size or nature of these 
first four: cities and industrial areas; bad lands, 
cut-over land, and frozen wastes; and oceans, bays, 
and lakes. 

Let’s look at some reasons for a serious study of 
terrain flying. Say you have learned to fly around 
Muncie, Ind. The countryside consists of fairly 
large and very flat fields. The weather and the 
winds and the towns are very well known to you, 
part of your daily life. 





“Terrain Flying” 


This article is comprised of excerpts 
from CAA’s “Terrain Flying”—a pub- 
lication based on the experience and 
misadventures of veteran pilots and 
containing the digested version of their 
ideas and advice. 

“Terrain Flying” 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 25 cents per copy. 


is available from 











While you are still a new pilot you take a flight 
to the West Coast, encountering high mountains and 
uninhabited deserts. 
tion lines, running north and south and east and west 
designed, it seems to you, just for the convenience 
of pilots, disappear. The winds are all mixed up 
among these mountains, compared to what they were 
in Indiana. Even the clouds are different. And 
over the desert: well, you just never see anything 
or anybody. “This,” you say, fighting a downdraft 
in a narrow valley, “is different!” 

Or maybe you take a trip to Florida, cutting cor- 
ners and flying straight courses, even if they take 
you over socber-looking swamps. If your engine 
sputtered over Ohio, you glanced casually at one 
of five fields inic which you could make a forced 
landing. Over the Everglades, you almost twist 
your neck off trying to find a likely dry spot, and 
you send up a little prayer of thanks when the en- 
gine purrs again. 

Flying is fiying, but the terrain below you isn’t 
always good old flat Indiana. 

Forewarned of special conditions you can adapt 
your flying, you can use the advice and heed the 
warnings of the SLP. 

Cities and Towns.—There are two extra good 
reasons for not flying foolishly in these areas. One 
is that you can break your neck easily and sensa- 
tionally if you get caught too low over such an area 
and are forced to land; the other is that you do 
flying in general a great disservice by making a 
nuisance of yourself and your airplane by low or 
unnecessary flying over populated areas. Low flying 
over a town is not only impolite but it actually is a 
hazard to you. You can be arrested by the local 


Your familiar friends the sec- ~ 


You can be cited by the 
Fines and even imprisonment 


police for such flying. 
CAA for a violation. 
can be the penalty. 

lf you obey the Civil Air Regulations and State 
laws and maintain an altitude that will enable you 
to glide to the outskirts of town in the event of a 
forced landing, you will be high enough not to dis- 
turb the people on the ground with the noise of your 
plane. 

“Smog” is prevalent around most big cities, and 
around smaller towns with many factories. This 
mixture of fog and smoke is one of your worst 
enemies. It easily obscures an airport. It destroys 
your horizon, limits both vertical and forward visi- 
bility. Stay out of it whenever you can. Where 
possible, land at an airport outside the limits of the 
smog, talk to an SLP and get his advice on flying 
to any airport closer which may be covered with 
smog. 

The private pilot often has the option of several 
airports at large cities, and flights should be planned 
with such alternates in mind. It is not possible here 
to say which airports at major cities profit by prevail- 
ing winds and have their smog blown away, but the 
pilot himself ought to learn these facts about any 
cities into which he flies regularly. 

Check points in the outskirts of any large city are 
plentiful, but they must be of the memory kind, be- 
cause no aeronautical charts are in sufficient detail to 
show them. Without radio, the pilot must make pin- 
point observations in approaching the airport. Only 
two real aids are available: his own memory of land- 
marks gathered in previous flights, or the advice of 
an SLP. 

Small cities on coasts and rivers are not so difficult 
to enter under hazy conditions as big, sprawling 
places like Chicago, Kansas City, Boston, and De- 
troit. Cities like Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, on 
rivers, give check points which are obscured only 
by the thickest smog. But where subdivisions, look- 
ing much alike, cover many square miles and the 
airport is surrounded by built-up areas, the job of 
finding the airport is a job for an expert. 

“Bad Land.”—Bad lands, cut-over lands, forests, 
and frozen wastes are spotty. In general only for- 
ests occupy very large areas and they present their 
particular hazards to the novice pilot. Perhaps you 
have flown along and contemplated the fluffy green 
carpet of a forest beneath you, thinking it ought to 
be a soft and safe place to land. If it were all leaves 
it would be, but there are big limbs and tree trunks 
in that mattress, and tree landings must be listed as 
dangerous and expensive. In all but a few such 
areas there are small open fields in which an emer- 
gency landing can be made. When flying over all 
the others, the novice pilot should seek the advice 
of an SLP and listen very attentively to him. 

Bad lands, excepting perhaps those of South 
Dakota, are rather limited in area, and they can be 
avoided. There is no reason, in fact, for flying 
directly over the middle of any very bad stretch of 
country. You can always go around—it may stretch 
your flight, but it also will stretch your span of life. 

Cut-over ground is bad for airplanes. It’s as easy 
to run between the rain drops as it is to land between 
stumps. You might walk away from many stump- 
field landings, but your airplane will probably be a 
washout. There seems to be a lot of this kind of 
terrain, but actually there are few spots where the 
area is very great—certainly not too great to fly 
around when safety dictates the course. 

“Frozen wastes” sounds bad, doesn’t it? But we 
have them of varying sizes in this big United States. 
Only very hardy and experienced pilots who cannot 
postpone their flights should attempt such areas. 
You can be just as much alone and lost in the county- 
sized wheat fields of North Dakota and Minnesota as 
an Alaskan “bush” pilot forced down between 
Galena and Nome. A forced landing is not too 
difficult, even in deep snow; but freezing to death 
at the same spot is still easier. 
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Board Authorizes 
Helicopter Service 
In New York Area 


Board last month author- 
New York Airways, Inc., to operate helicopter 
passenger, property and mail the New 
York metropolitan area for a period of 5 years. The 
service to be established is designed primarily for 
the expedition of air passengers, express and mail 
to and from Newark, LaGuardia and [nternational 
Airports, and the development of short-haul trafhic 
by helicopter between the suburban communities in 
the New York area. 

In its opinion the Board emphasized the unique 
problems which handicap surface transportation in 
the New York area, which result not only from the 
tremendous overall population, but also from the 
very high concentration of people and the geographi- 
cal location, complicated further by the existence 
of many natural barriers in the form of rivers, 
harbors and bays. Under such conditions it was 
the conclusion of the Board that the peculiar at- 
tributes of the helicopter should offer immediate 
and long-range benefits of substantial degree. 

Proposed Service Supported. — The Board 
pointed out that not only had the proposed service 
been supported by practically all of the local gov- 
ernmental bodies and civic groups in the area. 
both as a means of improving travel conditions and 
expediting commercial traffic, and also for the pro- 
vision of communications and evacuation facilities 
in the event of atomic warfare, but that all elements 
of the Department of Defense had evidenced their 
interest in and support of the proposed operations 
as a valuable test of the utility of the helicopter as 
a military vehicle. The Post Office Department, 
while taking the position that helicopter mail serv- 
ice in and around New York is not required by the 
needs of the Postal Service alone, indicated 
that if justified for other reasons, such a service 
would to needs of the De- 
partment. 

In authorizing helicopter service in the New York 
area the Board said that consistent with its policy 
to exercise its developmental powers in authorizing 
service of this type in the Los Angeles and Chicago 
areas, it is here utilizing those powers further to 
foster and encourage the development of a new and 
rapidly developing mode of transportation, with the 
New York area as another theater in which to test 
thoroughly the practicability of this newest vehicle 
of air transportation. The Board believes that the 
expenditure by the Government of mail pay for this 
service will be justified by the opportunity which 
will be afforded for further development and ex- 
perimentation in the operation of the helicopter. 

Financial Program a Factor.—In making its 
choice between the applicants to provide this serv- 
ice, the Board selected New York Airways, primarily 
because of its better financial program. Another 
consideration which played a part in the choice 
of carrier is the fact that the type of certificate 
issued here and the scheme of service authorized 
follows more closely that proposed by NYA. Be- 
cause of the lapse of time since the hearings and the 
fact that NYA had not, as a matter of factual evi- 
dence, fully completed its financing at the close of 
the record in this case, the Board has withheld 
the issuance of a certificate to NYA until it makes 
a satisfactory showing to the Board that it is still 
able to finance its operations substantially in ac- 
cordance with its plans shown at the hearing, and 
has required NYA to make such a showing within 
6 months from the date of this opinion. 

The Board authorized passenger, property and 
mail service to be operated over shuttle routes be- 
tween LaGuardia, Newark and International Air- 
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CAA’s New Safety Poster Gives Landing Advice 
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; In the interest of maintaining safety, the CAA has issued the above poster calling atten- 
tion to a very important “point” in landing—one which accident studies reveals to be overlooked 


by many pilots. 
ton 25, D. C. 


Copies may be obtained from CAA’s Office of Aviation Information, Washing- 





ports; between the three airports and Manhattan; 
and over lineal routes radiating from the LaGuardia 
and Newark Airports to various suburban points. 
Passenger service over the shuttle routes between 
the three airports will be permitted immediately, 
but passenger operations may not be inaugurated 
over the remaining routes until after at least one 
year of operational experience in the carriage of 
mail and property only. 

Chairman Donald W. Nyrop dissented from the 
majority opinion stating that while he is in accord 
with the basic principles of development and ex- 
periment underlying the decision, he would deny all 


applications for service in the New York area at 
this time. 

He believes that the presently operating Los 
Angeles and Chicago helicopter services are suf- 
ficient to enable the Board to determine the ultimate 
usefulness of helicopter transportation of passengers, 
property and mail. He cited the high cost of the 
helicopter services, and said that the benefits of a 
third experimental helicopter operation are not great 
enough to warrant the expenditure of additional Fed- 
eral funds during a time when non-military spend- 
ing is being pared in order to support an all-time- 
high military budget. 
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